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-THE AUTHOR. 



FOREWORD. 


It is not an uncommon experience among the student- 
Wun\f a atfucfentf gefs some of tf&e 6estf suggestions in 
the art 0 { passing his examinations from his friends who 
are either studying with him in the same class or who 
ha^e in s £ gone through the ordeal. The reason for this iB 
not very difficult to he seen. The teacher or the professor, 
however able, painstaking and careful he may be in 
explaining the texts from the standpoint of the student’s 
level, C an never oorapletely attain it from the very nature 
of the fact that teachers are teachers and students are 
students, ft is the clever student who knows his job 
properly that can immediately pick up useful hints and 
material for his examination from the mass of words that is 
pouring forth from the lips of his teacher. Having obtained 
the material he tries to digest it and having picked up the 
hints he tries to supplement and develop them by further 
reading and thinking No wonder then that the guidance 
and note-books of such a student are extremely helpful to 
his cla £S .f r ; 0U( j 3 an( j his juniors at the nick of time. 

The present work iB an attempt of this type 
from fln intelligent, careful and critical student, 
Mr. D. E. TamhanksT B. A. (Hons ), who during his studies 
in Sangkrit Honours in the B. A. class last year and the 
yeat before, made a study of this nature and who being 
aware of fhp difficulties of tbo students thought of 



publishing the following essays hoping thereby to extend a 
helping hand to thoso students who may have to appear at 
the above examination In the next few years 

The first four essays on the Rgveda cover between 
them almost everything which on overage student ought 

to know about that interesting, but item the stand-point 

of students rather dull, subject. For this purpose ho has 
tapped the sources (both English and German) which are 
not only beyond the range and capacity of all students but 
which would cost a good deal of their time to summarise 
them in the manner they are done here The Anthrono- 
logical hack-ground which w. find in these four eesavs 
to the explanations of various ancient phenomena, for 
instance, the deities of the Rgveda, their functions and 
nature, etc is perhaps the oufinot one would 

have while discussing subjects of this nature The various 
theories on Sacrifice tpeethor with the details put forth in 
this volume are not only some of those which arc met 
up-to-date and generally accepted hythe learned orientf 
lists nownJnys, but they ore so nltresl.ng that even a 
layman would like to read them with delight 

As for the Sarlraka BhSsya, most of the arguments of 
Sankaracsiya sgsiu.t Nstyayikas and Bsuddhas are ana 
lysed and summarised with precision and clearness' 
Kext, the marvellous way in which the famous Acarva 
handles the various conflicting Srulis (Vedlntio tests) is 
shown admirably, often comparing his statements with 
thos. of Ramanuja and Tallabha. The much-diseussed 
question of how far Sankara truly represents the Sutrakara 
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is tackled last. On this paint divergences of opinion do 
exist even now although it is established with, tolerable 
certainty that Sankara and the Sufcrakara belonged to 
different schools of thought. Mr. Teliwala’s paper which 
Is also utilised for this purpose by our author, goes a bit 
too hard with the learned Acarya, and it is impossible 
to meet a few of his arguments successfully. 

The last essay on the ArthasSstra gives on admirable 
summary of arguments from bothEideB(lndian and foreign) 
on this hotly-discussed question and adds a few original 
ones The present writer finds it difficult to agree with the 
conclusion arrived at in this essay regarding the author- 
ship of the work, and would like to see the question Btill 
open. 

Here is, then, a lucid and simple discussion touching the 
subjects which the B A. (Pass and Honours) students in 
Sanskrit of our University are required to study, excepting 
the subject of Alivmkara, and I have tho greatest pleasure 
in wishing a very groat success to this volume and in reco- 
mmending it with all emphasis to the B. A students in 
Sanskrit of our University. 

Deccan College, 1 ) 

Poona V T. N DAVE. 

Au gust, 2, 38 J 
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tliti JtKVodft nrooxploitod bo much thoroughly by eminent 
noholnr* that very little scope is left for originality. 
What can bo done anew 1 b to treat tho topics with a fresh 
outlook. And this I have done by examining various 
topics from tho historical as well as the anthropological 
points of view. I will rest satisfied if the students and 
other scholars feel a sort of absorbing interest while going 
through the following pages, 


Every attempt has beer, made to present tho boot in 
an elegant and attractive form. The teat is interleaved 
so that students might record on them their own observe. 
“T tho *® rt as “ other parallel quotations. 
Coloured pages have been introduced to facilitate the deraar-, 
cation of various sections in this book. Precaution is 
also taken to eliminate all sorts of mistakes in composing. 
Slill an indulgent favour from the readers is solicited to 

correct the small insecuraoies that might have managed 

to creep in ( «. on p S. 1 20 ; p. 5, 1.3 ; p 16, l. Sl . *„ 

If!.' n°S 10 Ih m"' 1, a , i° ra °^ f7 ” 7 ™ w «P™sedon 
p. 39, 11 8-10 Tho scholars have no doubt coma totho 
conclusion I have stated but that is established more by 
other facts such as tho human sculls fuundin thB excavo- 
Bions They (». e. the scholars) have tried to interpret the 
BCrlpt but havo net yet interpreted it fully, 

I have now to perform the sweetest part of my worfc 
and that is to acknowledge », indehtedneea to 
poraons for their help. Principal Rawlinson, under whose 
sympatheUc guidance I passedmytwo years fa the Deccan 
College. was enougty^p #i Jow the book bnl«« 



dedicated to him, Dt. Dave, who in a short space of time 
infused a spirit of liveliness among the students and rightl y 
commanded their respectful love, has put me under great 
obligations by writing a sympathetic foreword to my 
book and by furnishing me with scholarly information of 
the excavations at Mahan- jo -Daro. 1 am also thankful to 
my loyal friend Mr. Y. N. Bhide of thB Fergusson College 
for having gono through tho proofs and mado voluablo 
suggestions to render the hook more useful from the 
students' point of view. Last, but not least, I have to thank 
the Manager and the Staff of the Aryabhusana Press for 
their quick and efficient despatch of work. Especially the 
civility and the extreme precaution of Mr. Barvo to keep 
the customer contented even at the cost of some pecuniary 
loss to the Press is praiseworthy and refleotsa good credit 
on the institution of which he is a member. 

Finally, I request the student-world to take full advan- 
tage of my efforts and to encourage me by their warm 
support. 

88, Deccan College, ) D. K. TAHKANKAR. 

Poona ; August 3, 32. J 



the Rgveda aro exploited bo much thoroughly by eminent 
scholars that very little scope is left for originality. 
What con bo done anew is to treat the topics with a fresh 
outlook. And this I have done by examining various 
topics from the historical as well as the anthropological 
points of view. 1 will rest satisfied if tho students and 
other scholars feel a sort of absorbing interest while going 
through the following pages. 

Every attempt has been made to present the book in 
an elegant and attractive form The text 1 b interleaved 
so that students might record on them their own observa- 
tions on the text ns well as other parallel quotations. 
Coloured pages have beon introduced to facilitate the dcmar-> 
cation of various sections in this hook. Precaution is 
also taken to eliminate all sorts of mistakes in composing. 
Still an indulgent favour from the readers is solicited to 

correct the small inaccuracies that might have managed 
to creep In ( e. g. on p 2. 1 20 ; p. 5, 1.3 ; p 16, 1 31 ; p 17, 
1.17 ; eto.) I have also to modify my view expressed on 
p.39,11 8-10 The scholars have no doubt oome to the 
conclusion 1 have stated but that is established more by 
other facts such as the human sculls found in the ereava- 
sions. They (j. e. the scholars) have tried to interpret the 
script hut have not yet interpreted it fully. 

I have row to perform the swcotcst part of my work 
and that is to acknowledge my indebtedness to several 
persons for their help. Principal RawlinBon, under whose 
sympathetic guidance I passed my two years in the Deccan 
College, was kind enough to allow the book being 



mis ON m RGVEDA. 


1 TUSidytiftkSpk. ... 

2 Tfci\’>tmeJ$iiH&)ok ... 

3 Tit djtoftlt RjwJj. 


f Tk jValurt offtiic Swjfo 



1. THE STUDY OF THE RGYEDA. 


The title of the essay is very comprehensive and 
oomprises many topics connected with the *dy o Mto 
Bgveda. We shall discuss severally all such rolevan 
topics one by one. 

(a Its Form. 

If o book means a work written by one ly- 

ing unity of time and ideas, the BY. is far from being * 
hook. It is rather a compilation oemposjd of several 
books which con be individually distinguished from each 
other. 

The 8V. Samhiia, as it has come to us, contains 'l® 8 
hymns (including the 11 Yalakbilya bynum). . 
two current wayn of dividing this *>*•*“ <> 

Mandate, Anuvnkas, SOklas and 
Adhyayns Vargas and Bks. According to the first W, 
there Staten Mandates, each Mandats being 
sub-diyided into several Anurtkas, each AnuvJkacontalr^ 
tag a number of Suktas. According to the »““ a ‘ *J”"[ 
eight Astakos, each Astakn containing eight Adby J • 
EachAdUa contains several Y«- >** «*££ 
made up of See Bks though their number 
The first method la older one nod more 
accond is unimportant sine, mere conymrlenc" Vlfriudy i. 
at its root ThU sort of division is popular with the 
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Vaidikas with whom a Varga istho moasuro of a lesson. 
Bat ib ib purely mechanical and comparatively modern. 

Every hyran lms a seer, a deity, a metre and Yini- 
yoga, without the knowledge of which the meaning of the 
hvmn cannot properly he understood, nor can the hymn be 
efficiently applied Khtyayana’s ' Sarvanukramani ' fur- 
nishes us with nil these requisites. 


Out of these ton Mandalas, the sevon, viz If to VII, 
are called Family Books’ and are respectively ascribed to 
the following Seers -II Grtsamada, III Vi&vamitra, IV 

b™, w , At : i ' VI VII VoBWtha TUB 

13 e onging to these Books are homogeneous and they 
are composed either hy the aforesaid Seers or their descen. 
V mti= w aS IX, X upntain several groups of 

IW1»» IW , ,II, Md l0 bo later additions, Tl» 
slr taf ““”»‘»ilIx«I>nr.«lBrU 6 d by o common 

tb. dJ.dtofZTif Ca c ;rt: it 7>as 

2*T5 indm° h ??H ala 13 QddressBd lo AeXftw 

- * ar ,b r . a t5u , tt s 

•very following hymn has a l eSier number of Rb 
than thB preceding one, with on!y a f ew 

whose charactsr there prevails a doubt 
‘ Family Books ’ ore characterised n! so bv f . tLe 

refrains at tho end of each hymn. Thus, the tUr?™"f 
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seventh Mandates have respectively got the following 
fefrains. 

HI i 

VII via ^ a; \ 

Tnoughthe pV. is & vast compilation of 1028 hymns 
still nil of these are not original The later poets of the BV. 
imitated and often quoted the phraseology of the older 
ones thus giving rise to many repetitions. Prof. Bloom- 
field has with great pains shown that 2400 pjtdas are 
repeated on the average nearly 24 times making a total of 
<5000 p5das, Adding to this the repeated refrain lines and 
■others, the total comes to shout 8000 pidas which is hardly 
le=s than J /5 oE the entire Bgvedic collection. But this 
repetition was not at all unnatural. We do expect to find 
morn or less striking similitudes between hymns addressed 
to the same divinity, because the Older poets exploited the 
themes so exhaustively that the later poets bad to borrow 
something from them Once ho was to borrow, it was a 
mere question of degree how closely he will follow them. 
Moreover, the later poat wanted to lend an air of oldness 
to his hymns— a purpose which could he achieved by us- 
ing old expressions and maxlm°. In these repetitions, it 
is a fundamental fact that a givon verse-unit has the same 
moaning everywhere, except In so far as it is altered ver- 
bally to suit a different theme or n different connection. 
These repetitions ore, however, useful to the modern criti- 
cal Student of research. A givon passage which is obscure 
\n one connection may ba Rucc'ssfully interpreted on 
accaant of its occurrence in different connections. 
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Not oil the hymns belong to the same period of com- 
position. Thera btb olear signs of 1 Earlier * and ‘ Later * 
hymns. The 'written hymns of the RV, as a body are 
largely epigonal ( t e. born after a long period Df otbI pro- 
duction of the hymns) So it is Quite natural that the 
older and the later portions should be fused together. Yefc 
there &T 0 Borne teats to Bud out which hymns are older and. 
which the later. They are as follows : — 

(1) Wrong grammatical sequence of words, tauto- 
logy, ellipsis, solecisms, imperfect metro— abundance of 
these indicates the oldness of a hymn, 

(2) The thought contained in the hymns. Wherever 
we find traces of modern philosophy ( e. g questions like 
* who atn I ’ ? * Who is the creator of this Universe ?’ and 
so on ) we can safely suspect the passage to be a later addi- 
tion, Also Maudalas I and X are conceded to be later 
ones because they contain hymns and Sociological interest 
e g. thee o that describe marriage ceremony and funeral rites. 
Similarly hymns speaking of the greatness of Vedie 
studies, importance of Agriculture, miseries of a gambler, 
origin of castes {eg the Purusa hymn X. 90 ) and the Lko 
may he labelled * Later 

(3) Use of older and later grammatical forms and 
words; e. g. 4 Visva ’ Is an. old word while 3 4 Sarva " is com- 
paratively lator. The following ore the instances of a 
few old grammatical forms. 

( i ) The instra. sing, in i e g an%fr, <$dr, 5 pft, 

( ii ) Unaugmented forms of historical tenses, e. g. 
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( iii ) The infinitives in ^ a j. 

(|v) The pronouns, Ft and a. . 

' ( v ) Duels ending in locative ™e” lora 111 

Berne term as the nominative, e. g. 

(1) The last and beat teat is the confession of the 
lad by the hymns themselves. 

The following are instances in point. 

( 1 ) 

(2 ) % Aft ffroii < m 53 - 1 J 

(3) aSP 1 ( VJL 56-23 * 

The following are the metres generally met with in 

Iho Bg^eda. 


(1) 

a) 

( 3 ) g jsrte? 

(4) vj". 

(5) 

<<5) Wft 
( 7 ) ^7^1 
i 8 ) 
t 9 ) 

(.0) fttm 


8 , 

S. 

12 . 


8 . 

12 . 

12 . 


10, or 1*. 11« 


8. 

11. 



e 

(11) 11, II. 11, H- 

(12) SOT* 12, 11, 11, «- 

Qayatri, Tristubh, and Jagatl are the most popular 
with the Vedio Poets. Anustubh is a later metre, Tho alter- 
nate Rks in Erhatl and Satobrhatl metres — the odd ones 
in BrhuU and the even ones in Satobrhatl— form a EtropUIo 
metre of BSrhata typo ( also cf. splPT ) Other comb ! - 
n&tions of metres are also found. Some metres ara- 
specially used in connection with a particular god, e <7- 
in tho caso of Indra. 

Now we shall turn to tho text of tho RV, Sambita. 
Through the religious zeal of the people, the Samhitft test 
Is preserved very carefully nml therefore possesses an 
extraordinary degree of authenticity. Even to-dav we 
find Pandits who onn reoitc tho whole of tho RV. Samhits 
without tho slightest mistake of accent. Katyayana’s 
‘ Sarvanukramam ’ supplies the following details Tho 
Samhila contains 1028 hymns, 10402 verses, 153826 
words and 432000 syllables! The Fada-tcxt, which 
separates each word of the Sambita, was prepared 
very soon after the Samhita itself. There are also other 
Pathos such as tho Jatipatha and the Ghanapath 1 '. — - 
repeating previous and latter words — which make 

jfc impossible for any one to interpolate spurious 
matter without detect, on Lastly, that wonderful Guard- 
* Sarvanukram&TU ’—not only gives us the seer, the deity, 
tho rostra and tho Vimyoga of every hymn but also gives 
tho number of Rks in each hymn and „< 



. r that the Ssmhila teat has 

ft) Methods “' lnt " P ' e ”" B 2 3 * S * ooa phrases in the 
There «» many ct lB determined «cept 

J.V. the mearanaof rihieh a „ 1S two schools of 

without. most =»“ rul ““'„- ol4 traditional school and 

interpreting thotlV. 

theeohaol of modem e,.t ol the tames 

Tbe following Is a 800 

school- __ a „„ an illuminating 

(1) T h.B.dhmanas»ttim»»rye““ lne53ln 
comraontary on the Vedas B (0 , 1<ml „ e (act. The 
resneot is minimised doo » " _ 1Blt a,euItofe» 1 ®- 

BlSbmanas, being “"” t he spirit of the oompo- 

BctSl were already rmnorod from tn n most o£ 

ears of the Bgyedlo hymn-. J her ‘ J Th „ they Hr'»'h 

(2) The mshantoa “ M t mllo portion of th" 

phlcal material. Buttbey j e . s eoraiceabla to the 
Bgveda and censegaeatly Income 

extent , . p . t1 i c ,i continue!- 8 

(3) The NiruUaof Y^a ‘V, interpret” working 

Vcdlc commentary- H« > ® u - hs a accumulat'd l>.- 

wSth. material. »>■ 

fore his age- * n n ” ” 



interpretation is based on etymology. But as we shall see 
in the sequel, this method does not always glvo the cor- 
rect moaning, Ydska himself mentions seventeen prede- 
cessors who worked in the same held. 

(4) Say arm’s commentary. The 1 Vedarthaprako&ft 
of Sayana is a running commentary practically explaining 
every word of every Rk. It also explains most of the 
grammatical and metrical irregularities He commonly 
follows YSska though in several cases he disagrees with 
him He at times tries to explain away the obscure Xtg- 
vedic myths by adducing legends from the Furanas. This 
from the chronological point of view seems extremely im- 
probable. Say ana almost resentB leaving any words ot 
Fks unexplained. Hcnco dogmatic assertions arc made 
without any qualification. He scarcely waits to ask him- 
self whether the meaning he proposes for a particular 
word in one context is justified by the occurrences of the 
world iu other passages. The spirit of inquiry is wanting < 

The foilwing is tho gist ol the Modern Scientific ( cri- 
tical) method of interpreting the 3JV. The essential na- 
ture of this method is the patient exhaustive collection, 
co-ordination, sifting and evaluation of facte bearing on the 
subject of investigation. This spade-work is very laborious 
and tedious. But European Scholars have done it most 
admirably. Prof. Bloomfield, for example, has collected 
all the repetitions In the RY. and arranged them in the 
older of Mandalas giving all the cross-references. Thus 
at one glance wo can know how many times a Pftda or a 
Itkis repeated in different contexts. The same scholar 
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•Word-Concordance for the Pgveda. 

■of tin Vedio Deities and Proper Ni ™ e '' .p ell! rsbure 

g»U, Scholar Both wrote rxp l»in 5 

Dictionary in seven volume occurrences of 

nil the Vedio words with duo reset ft> 

the words in other contents. e w 0 „a German 

letion of the K - . is dona hat ? d li; , n nliti on 

'Scholars and olao hr a few: »' othor ns ^ ^ 
flat the works of German Echols ccrnnsc- 

ness end through study about them, ( «e« ^ , TeJ; . 

lion* Vedio Studies’ by PiBohel , by oidenberg. ) 

tool and Eregetlcal Notes on tto »S ^ * in this eon- 

Proi. Macdonsll has passed o shrew n 

naation. He says:-' Tta , sols tra.sla- 

ment of truth, it i< a Positive “Jvantag idet3 „ lh ar 

tors of ancient .acred hooka ahould on ^ ^ 

than the Native Custodians of su j n B w8 y, the etate- 
conid not oscaps In™ religious bl “- j professor 

mart is true, but w. wonder Scholar. 

would like to allow tho same freedom point *“ 

■in the interpretation of the B QUt m i n d be- 

ba noted is that we must newr in otiy case, 

ing influenced by thetboug w«» may come 

attaoh some meaning to a i. ^ imposs ible to 

-acrosB certain Rkfl through y 0 f Scholarship 

penetrate by means of the present means 
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In such caseo, the best way would be to leave such pks- 
frankly unexplained. 

The modern Vedio scholar has got the following 
sources of knowledge which were not available for tha 
Traditional scholars. They are: (11 The Avesta (2) 
Comparative Philology (3) Comparative Mythology and 
( 4) the Anthropology of Ancient peoples. 

(1) Avesta is capable of elucidating questions oF 
language, mythology and the Cult in the pV. Pot instance, 
Avestio Mlthra proves that Mitra is a Sun-god— a fact 
which was not clear from the PV. itself. So also the Aves- 
tlo Ahura indioates that the terra Asura originally applied 
to the highest gods and only later come to mean demon. 
Haoma shown that the preparation and the cult of Soma 
were pTe-lndian. 

(J) Comparative Philology not only throws direct 
light on the origin and the meaning of many Vedic words 
hut negatively supplies a check on wild and impossible 
etymologies For example, Yaska explains the word 
1 Baravotatl * as 1 earvasu karrnatatisu. ’ But wo know from 
ccgnate languages that the word is a derivative and not n 
compound. Thus, sarva ( Lat. salvo ) with the suffix 'tail' 
(or tat) means * wholeness ’ or * complete welfare. ’ Simi- 
larly ‘ sP as ’ taken by Say ana to mean ‘ apis * ot 1 b&dh * 
has parallels in Avestan epos, Latin spec-io, old German 
— spebon, English spy. 

(3) Comparative Mythology helps to clear the nature 
of several Vedic deities, e, p. 
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In such cases, the best way would be to leave such Rks 
frankly unexplained. 


The modern Vedic scholar haa got the following 
sources of knowledge which *vcro not available for the 
Traditional scholars. They are: (1) The Avesta (2) 
omparative Philology (3) Comparative Mythology and 
( 4) the Anthropology of Ancient peoples. 


(1) Avesta is capable of elucidating questions of 
language, mythology and the Cult in the RV. For instance, 
Mlkh J ra , P*>™8 that Mitrn is a Sun-god-a fact 
tie Ah, C ! car fl0IU tho BV. itself. So also the Aves- 
to the hi h” . ICBk ? 8 the term Asura originally applied 
H.ol f l ^ a !“ donl5 ’ tom™ demon. 

»r P ^s“ tbe pt "“ ata ■»«■ »«* s »“ a 


Heaton ” 0t 0n * y ^ roWB direct 

but ne E ati ve i. 8m an l dtiM>IDeanillE oI mftn y Vedic words 
etymo^™ otwld and impose 
i. E,.’ Yt.ka explains the word 
X"*?* ' But we know from 
coniBound 'n k ' yor( ' ls » derivative and not a 
(or tot) means Gwhcdene™^' » ( tb the suffix W 
laxly '.paS' taken u*"s? ” ?*■***> «!»-. ' S.mi- 

has parallels in Avert u. J”™ ' »Prs ' or 'bodlr* 

— spehon, English , pjrp ' epeo-ro, old German 

of sefemlV^dTe'deit,” “^oIOBy bolts to oleor the nature 



Dyaus-pitar - {,^ otl , ms ( Grech > 
MBlariflvan - . iaQ * 

(4) Anthropology of J ^Vnotont Jnbl* 

of what the BBy.«o p=opl«r“^»“ to following 
mile actually translating tt» nyi 
flints should ha home in mind ^ „ M no t 

U) The Interpretation of th V* ” lls ,d on an 

underload by the ils6 lf by a complete 

exhaustive examination » th . 1 contain-, 

oonnootion and comparison of the fact hoo 

(2) The y«ry foundation » E ' “ h of Ved'e 
must be a atnot ndher.noo to tne 

“..tteottonmnat^--"-' 

context, Vedic accent, an c 1 d mBi extreme 

(4) Since the text of the » “P T of lbe text and the 
precaution, conjectural etnen . ldbo rBS orted to only «« 
rejection of the Pada-pStha should he 
extreme cases rV 

Comparing theso two reboots ot There i". 

ono would be inclined to adherent occidental 

however, one glaring e Interpretation on reason 
scholars, while basing e xhls a, horroTor. 

ignore th. tradition to ,*kn into ennslde- 

not very prudent. One _to» ^ th. 

ration the traditional information wmi. 
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jj.Si 1 * Wilh "». SSa , r correction, tb. 
second metll „ d becomes wholly 0CMplabki 

M The Religion of the Rgvedu. 

Dower! on!°V^ tlla conception of divine and supernatural 

Zndenc I' 'if r J ^ ” m "' ' 11 »»'“<!■ »«■» H» *» of 

JE»Tnl? Wa J'“»»» these Powers. At this 
Tionofthe Rev ° B ' 7e a JetalIed note on the concep- 
*u.nto»®„ B J ed ' 0 «” d3 not we request our reader, to 

f«.hi >ZZ n* t Vt n ‘ lure 

Bgvedic gods ate the n o« we only Rfcale that the 

«nd more or less r-flJL ®° nl ficainons of the forces of Nature 

Ttgvcdic Indiana nasnpH w conditions through whioh the 
■° f the Rgved,c man toward! the gods * ^ BtHMe 

lnd.au looKn nodsa f “J,“ n i tWof <>r« optimistic Vedic 

«f Prosperity A S^d” devot"”* 

tnqher ideals such on th^ 7ih “ I”" "” 8r aiIecteli i> T lh8 
■God (Uiskama— ■bhaktTi°vr lb6 ,li ” i " l »»ted devotion for 
moat practical m his *.“? B man of the world, 

rich offering, b“' “ CT *‘ ,h ‘he god. He offered 

life, prosperity, warhk efcnrn demanded of them long 
dom from disc asea and £ C ° nf,UeBt of enemies, free- 
Teci pro city, frank and UBOonditfe f ?° d and dtink - Thus, 
motive. nai > becomes an accepted 

The conception of godhead Is n • • 
e od is conceived to b e someona J2?S T * and A 

who could be pleased with meat, drink nr^f * tribftl Head 

'rings. 
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, ,v a T>„ ve dio gods alone to bs 
How can we expect the pgveoio B go ds after 

exception to the rule that man . ^ an oC tive r 

btairin Bgvedic Indians were and 

energetic, warrior people, in warlike and 

contented with life. Thu. then rind* » y catBr . So 
jovial god. He is a great drinker q{ familari ty and 

we find tbe Rgvcdic devotees .. .. however* 

Iriinisliip w»1. 

removed all the traces of fljeir heart®, 

in their hearts. Thero coni » Jfl on esseU tiaI 
beany reverential fear forth g Ve(Ja and many 

distinction between the religion o on ^ 

otto. ..U 8 lona tat ft» I» “-““L o! =>» * 

moral qualities of the gods an t n9 . Sin | 9 con- 
only vory feebly represented in ® W t0 B raan , which 
celved to be something which does, audit is 

confers upon him a taint even as a ' a ^case. The 

to b.fwsM .Safin* i» ib ‘ ‘CUt. pOT»”« admitt.dlj 
“ " ot fn ' *" f" k : .„ «! .yolulion of Ihssoci'^- 
rop.epent the earlier sl»s»s ' I4 ] y and omlfMtrt! 

It behovcB them that they are m „ can 0 prlmi- 

by tbobtsher type, of of mcI »Iity »nd If* 

tlvo society bo expected to mafce muen 

various channels ? . iho nractico 

In tbs toIIbIoo, »• °PP°’« a Sk c , A pbllo- 
or the .final occuplc. tbs inert 1”™*“"” tb „ doctr!™ 

mpbOI, vta oil the l»lP>lf2aIiroftb« &* 

of truth. can afford hims0 ]f ( n i.lcft orer and alone Ibo 
but to. tho dovotop, HIT l* 11 ” ” t ha j to «fio» 

Tlhial. Bell Eton fa no theory. A .pllEl»»“ 
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Tiy his actions what he can do for his god and religion. 
The following are a few observations on the ritual in the 
religion of the Jtgveda. 


The first fact that strikes us is that tho ritual of the 
Jfctgvedic religion is dominated by priests. Another trait 
which confronts us is that the religion of the ftgveda, from 
the ritualistic point of view, is a religion of upper classes. 
It presupposes an extensive household and a wealthy 
patron who can afford to Bpend large sums on the costly 
materials of sacrifices and thelargossea of the Brahmanas. 
The most usual medium for the communion with gods 
was tho sacrificial Fire. Milk in various forms, barley 
und other corn, Soma, and even beasts were generally 
the materials burnt in that sacred Fire Wo however 
refrain from giving a detailed information of saoifices in 
this place since we have discussed that topic exhaustively 
in our fourth essay. Anthropomorphism ( e the con- 
mention oi the gads In human form ) w „ „„ , „ d 
hssy lt.l tlm .is ne mention cf the images of gods „ 
temples in the ligveda 

Eeforo closing this section wo propose to reply an 
inserting question The Dharmas'astras unanimously 
declare that tho Vedas ore tho source of Dharraa How 
far is thoir statement correct! We reply that hh n 
mont is only plttlally true The.,™, ‘ JS 

te Ihe Dhimnos-.strn, ( e » ,n 'Vedo'hhtlo dh„„ amal “ 
meors llic eacrrd litre urd the rales rf eondnet tor the 
four Vntnas und Ssrirans New the « s ,,d„ itself 
down no cut and dry rules for either of these. It contains 
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■domain -of Dharmasastr. . l ts because nano is 

-which » i(>n emri »to 

willing to merry her. that ■ No „„ shell marry a 

the rale of the Dhatmmsch ei „ 5 , ctm 

brothorless maiden, The funeTal rites, 

information of the marr.age aad fnneral 

(d) Mythology of tbBRgvoda- 

Anyth actualiy £+£* 

Interprets a natural event: a* an of thegB 

being resembling the toman agent , u 

myth, is the primitive cltltuOe entities. Tiro natural 

Mature M an aggregate of oam, plane 

phenomenon bagms to Jade 01 human passions, 

fa fatal by a =*"» 

Sometimes the web of myth oriental myth und 

ZF&SZZ i^^rUtinstaac. 

in point. , 

Since the present essay U '^ll.d d^lptio" 

iforini"— T,r,'r:«t.v adapted .»» 

Macdoaeirs 'Vedio Mythology' )■ 

(1) Varnna. Ko sinner oauo.o.p. Ptolehm.^attb. 

hands of Verona. T1 »/ m ‘ , "“‘ a ^, tE . Itat the Vedio 
in most touching words. f • *, l a rendered nugatory at 
hymns lack in * deep s^a ofpve^ ‘^° Varnna- 

hast in the case of hymns addressed to varu 



times in the IjLV. He is preeminently addicted to Soma. 
Before kil ling Vrfcra he is said to have drunk thirty lakes 
of Soma, He is spoken of as issued out of the sides of his 
mother. Maruts are bis helpers in warfare. 

Mots often Indra is spoken of as the one compose Ion ate 
helper, os the deliverer and advocate of his worshippers. 
His friend is never slain or conquered. The gift of cows 
( Gopati )and wealth ( Vasupati > is specially applied to 
him. Energetic action is characteristic of him while pas- 
sive sway is distinctive of Varuna. 

He is primarily the thunder god and a dominant deity 
of the middle region. The word ' Indra ’ is derived from 
the wend ' Indu a water-drop. Thus Indra is also con- 
nected with rain. He Is not described as possessing the 
moral elevation and grandeur of Varuna. He is very 
sensual and rich giftsoan turnhim from one devotee to 
another. He is more human in his habits and jubiian 
mood. 

Wo can trace a sort of degradation of Vaiuna's su- 
premacy and the ascendency of Indra on the other hand 
un the Bgveda itself. The later parts of tho Bgveda show 
marked partiality towards Indra. For crumple, the tenth 
FMandala contains forty five hymns to Indra while Varuna 
(has none. In the Brahman io and Paurinio periods, tho 
supremacy of Varuna is transferred to Indra to a great 
jjcxtant. If Varora represents morality and Indra sensuous- 
jncss, how are wo to account for the change of supremacy 
jfroia Varuna to India ? It may he that the Yedic Indians 
|were first afraid of the Veach of moral laws hut later on 
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hymns are on a par with the Hebrew Psalms bo far as- 
of «™nHal ^ar for God is concerned. Law 
-TT '* ars associated with him ( Dhrtavrata ). 

g ; » spies around him and none can deceive him. 

attribute, ' wJ"? 0V6Q a Uni7ersal ki "B ( SamrSj ). The 
moT“ “ S ™ and Aanra ar. p.mtliar to him. A. a 
h » "tarf. fc. any other deity. 
moloIS’.’inhl* 0 !.'” ?“‘ I1 ”’ ismu<ll ‘ donated. The ety- 

the sky, the oU-eLTm ** '™' * ms,!os llim lh * dailp of 
the ‘e evoloper 1 or the “eoefi , Bl f an “ tatas him “ b8 
bonds. Many other . nfipar °f the wicked with hiB 
convincing, This dir. pla J iations Bra offored hut none is 
that the almost perfected ° rInione is due to the fact 
case oompletelv ehro„^« v- B " ht0pcm3arplllsm in koruna's 
bfe origin, it is oertaiu A S . nat “ raIistic basf s. As regards 
European period but r u d ° es not bel °ng to Indo- 
period from the Semitic ^ 0 pJ[ roWed durin £ Indo-IrSnian 
(2) lndra Indm : tv 

the Vadio Indians. jiJtI.? 0 faVourItQ national god of 
h»r, of hymns (i 50, J °“ 8 - fo "r‘h oithe total num- 
ia almost *nlhropom ot . 1 A°'* “ dd ” M « d to him. Hi, form 
all other gods. Tt:e dbiB myth, exceed those of 

Inmany ps.sngss 8 «*"'■« «a» of Indrn i, dwc]t 

upon 

The Vajra is tjjo w 

lajra. Wat appropriate to 
othi, common att.lhu ,, k“ ta .-.4*“»- p a™Ja are »omo 

the Vrt, P S'*"' Hal »at?S;” d Pura hbid are hi. 
the Vrtra myth. Hs , B c '™<™ on occount of 

rtrahnn ‘ for seventy 
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cams to believe that real life consist? in boisterousness and 
the satisfaction of the impulses of Nature. As the years 
rolled on they further thought that men were not so much 
at the mercy of gods as they first believed and that the 
sacrifices and offerings could pacify the anger of even 
the most wrathful god 


. , / 3 ^ ^* v!n5 hymns are sung in honour of 

ASvma They are always true ( Satyadharraanau ) and 
”1" , d l SellM They are often celled tie 

5°“°'' H “” b (WTOtiepitll. They the epeoially 
leJeTlefly 11,8 V" 1 * 0 I^Une teean.e they are- 

Atharvana. Aeylns'e poeitian „ s “ J“ ' aS . e 
another point of view. Virunawas £ unique froms 
account of his chastising Bpirit whilp^ ead0d of 011 

Indra had lost his pmUge on hand ’' 

of morals and unsteadiness of hole A t -* 1 * 8 Iooseness 

theso shortcomings and henco. litpr m v had no:ia of - 

beloved deities of the Vedic Indians ’ beCame the mfwt 


connected w.ti honey. A „ S', 
to drag them to the dovotee from - , w “ s aure 

'w-off place 
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Their name implies only the pw“ faSta? because 
betas no evidence to lhn> that tboy abaracter as 

they ride on horses. Apart !, ° m oeueralhBM- 

helpers, healers, and wmdm-wo'ko™. e 
flcence is often praised. They . , me dioine and 

- *» 

I 116 alonB describing taenty-sn of ibem. 

At the yoking of their « 
their relative lime seeme to be s ln another 

sunrise. They are connected I ** te „ lb , tha 

way also. Many of the tytmlxW ^ AaTta5 _ 
marriage of Surya. the daughter identification wiili 

There is a great doubt as regard- them identifies 

aatur a! phenomenon Tire P 0 f As'vma (1) 

by the scholars for the «*"«»“«“ l„ n .na ( 2 ) 

Anthropomorphised forms of nnd the Moca. ( 4 > 

Heaven and Earth. < 3 > T ^ S °" “f , 5 ) Day and 
Two Kings, performers of hols’ ' t Maodo- 

Uigbl. (6) The twilight and the morning s^ ^ ^ 
nell prefers the last pair. W» ' ° oti| , lni y appears 

vinced of any of these. As ieg Indo-European 

notunhkely that AsvitiS due from the 
period in character though not in time 

(4, Upas. Hess is the £ 

Vedic poets. There is no more Tb „ 

descriptive religions lyr» ce °‘ “ ^ ntiqcured by priest! v 
brightness of her form has not marred by 

speculation nor has the imagery as a rule been 



references to sacrifices. The reader is sure to he charmed 
by the flamboyant descriptions of Usas She la always 
called a beautifnl maiden ( Bhadia yos£.) Like a lady 
bathing mthe standing position, she stands in front of men 
for being seen by them. Like an adolescent virgin who 
ie conscious of her beauty, Usas displays the splendour 
of her bosoms ( nirinlte apsah ) unto young men. Thesa 
sensuous descriptions of TJsas make as think that they are 
rather tho descriptions Df a young prostitute -with whose 
graces, it is not unlikely, the Vedic poets were familiar. 
But we are saved from accepting this extreme view by 
the fact that Usas is also spoken of ns born of noble 
lineage ( Sujsta ). 

"Tho Daughter of Heaven* (DuhUar divah ) is her 
standing epithet. The maiden awakens all tho world and 
infuses It with life and vigour. Shortening the ages of 
men Bhe shines forth daily. ‘C3 , \3 is borne on a shining 
car. She is said to ride also on hundred chariots. She is 
resplendent, goldemhued and immortal. She ie characte- 
ristically bountiful. The personification in the case of 
Usas Is very slight. As her name shows, sho represents 
the phenomenon of dawn. In heT descriptions the poet 
always Beems to be conscious of tho natural dawn, Bhe la 
in fact half a maiden and half the dawn. 

(e) The Philosophy of the Rgveda. 

Philosophy is tho reason employed upon certain 
definite lopfes which are normally throo, (1) Man (2) God 
and (3) tho World. Philosophy speculates upon the mutual 
relations of these. Under tbo title of ‘Religion’ wo hare 
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discussed the relation of man and god . ™ ^ re ] a bion 
whethertheBgveaicIndmnshad^y ^ ^ ^ must 

between God and tho world. _ escn t the earlier 

remember that the Bgvedic In i Naturally mature 

stages in the 

reasoning faculty which Is a - Their utter 

speculation cannot be «peo silliness resomhles 

simplicity, sometimes amounting to fuiliness^ ^ 

the babblings of a ohfld. *« ' cQW y i B id white 

questions such as (i) How does inor easc in hulk 

milk? (ii) How does the «•» (iii) Why 

even though so many T j 7&TR ow , though unsupported ? 

does to Moon not fall from ths hy ^ poetry with 

In tho Rgveda ns shall W "" s » 11( , M of reason 

fresh pastoral sitmlies hu . ['he reason of 

which Is the sine ?»« "o» ° f ■“TjjLrf „ s lo spin out 
the primitive man was not «» •»"'=”““ “f to world, 
the theories of creation or to trace ( j f ths | r 

Nor can we except the nomadic ‘f' s ° 

( invaluable 1 ) time on such involved pM1 „. 

Does the ItEVeda, then, not eonWj [«' 
noplry t W. cannot reply the ft< „ ldB p S rt, of 

Our above arguments hold good s jjandalas 

the ttgveda aro concerned. The ‘"‘ Lw 'l hymns. In ‘he 
I and X ) do contain some philosophical J „f gods, 

hymn X W wo get a »”'” 5 the cosmic 

The famous Purusa-a®kta i X- » f ld wng 

Puru^a from whom the vormuslh nss to ^ of 
up. This hymn Kdsotapo a f ^ mol kaI hymn, 
the caste-system- X. 1-1 19 



The highest philosophical thought reached in the RV. is 
she query 'Does even the God know whence the creation 
came ?' ( Ko addba veda ? X 129 The UaBadlya Sukta ) 
In the same Mandala iva come across certain hymns in 
which the seers ask such deep questions as 'Who am II’. 
‘Where am I to got’ and so on The tendency towards 
monism seems also to have laid its foundation; e g. one poet 
says 'ekamht santam vipr j bshudha vadantf Thus, though 
the Rgveda itself does not contain any well-reasoned-out 
system of philosophy, it no doubt seives as the basis of the 
philosophical systems (dacsanas) developed in the 
Upanisadio period, 

We have thus discussed all the important topics 
connected with the study of the Rgveda In the nest essay 
we are going to furnish a detailed account of the concep- 
tion and the evolution of the idea of godhead in the 
Rgveda 



% THE MATURE OF THE ItGYEDIC GODS, 

The theme has been exploited by many learned 
scholars more or leaa intho sama way. We are therefore 
going to heat the subject with a fresh historical outlook. 
The more important part of our essay would bo to trace tho 
origin and the evolution of the idea of godhead Our 
field also is limited since we are concerned only with the 
gods of ths Rgveda. 

The conception of gods, like that of religion, is one of 
the most primeval ideas which have ever struck the hu- 
man cranium. The Rgveda being thB earliest literary 
monument of the world is very useful for tracing the primi- 
tive ideas of godhead. In the Rgveda we are face to face 
with our unsophisticated forefathers babbling out their 
thoughts with utter simplicity and candour. 

There are three prominent theories put forth by the 
scholars to explain the origin of godhead We shall give 
the salient features of each and then decide what theory 
suits best the Rgvadic conception of godhead. 

(i) The Nature Theory of godhead 

The primitive man found himself in an environment 
■partly helpful and partly untoward and perilous. Thera 
were all about him* friendly ’ objects and forces such as 
sunrise, rain, fire, dawn etc. Then there were other forces 
■which were ‘hostile’ and perilous such as drought, darkness, 
and the mysterious causes of the blighting of crops, of 
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diseases, and of death, The friendly forces became god* 
and klie hostile forces demons All Nature thus divided 
into friendly and hostile forces was regarded as an aggre- 
gate of animated entitles- Whereas the primitive man 
had no means to mate himself proof against the inclemen- 
cies of Nature, it is quite likely that this animism present- 
ed itself at the beginning ns only a haunting sense of the 
mystery and the potency of the world and its forces. Tin* 
ptimifcivo attitude hoaed on the experience of both harmful 
and helpful po« ere was made gradually more articulate 
through the interpretation of the powers of Nature as- 
animals (theiiomoTphism ) ot as men {anthropomorphism). 
Thus the gods are hut the personlScatlons of the natural 
phenomena which muBt have appeared more graphically 
to the primitive man 

(a) The Ancestor-worship theory of godhead. 

When a member of a family died, his brethren, fn the 
primitive tunes, were struck with awe at the mysterious 
cause of his death They were intimately connected with 
him for many years and so could not abolish his memory- 
at once. On the other hand, the memory of the deceased 
person all the more haunted their mind, They thought 
that ho must hB visiting his home every day and that he 
would get angry if the members of his family acted in. an 
improper manner. They were also afraid that tbo deceased 
person would in some way or other chastise them if they 
talked ill of him or did him any injustice. (Was this 
attitude responsible for the maxim * Never Bpsak ill of 
the dead’’). This fear—sometimes not unmixed with 
respect — for tho deceased ancestors induced the primitive 
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Oar point to show is that the Kapis or the Nagos were not 
themselves monkeys or serpents hut rather their totems 
were monkeys and serpents respectively. 

Totamism is founded on the belief that the human 
Traoe, or, more frequently, the given clans or families 
derive their descent from animals or, in rare oases, from 
plants. Toteroic names like ‘Bear,’ ‘Wolf’ carry traces 
of this belief into our times. 

3. Heinacb was the first scholar to put the theory of to* 
tomism on systematic lines. He insists that the traces of 
the reverence paid to animals are always to he accounted 
■for in one simple way ( i } Either at one time the onirn&l 
was the god or ( \i } men revered animals by an excess of 
philanthropy, by a hypertrophy of the same instinct which 
made human Society n possibility. But on certain cere* 
mouloue occasions, the animal god was devoured in order 
to renew the tie of blood and spirit between the class and 
the animal which was then replaced by another specimen 
-of the species . the species being the god, not the meiB 
individual. The essential feature of a totemist community 
is that the men and women of that community conceive 
themselves severally to be related to some animal or plant 
and that they normally treat that animal ot plant with 
great care and respect. These totems later on become the 
cods of these communities. 

We have thus reviewed the main features of tho three 
-theories. Moat of the scholars agree that the Nature 
theory of godhead is quite In keeping with tho ago and 
■the spirit of the Rgveda. The second theory is compara- 
tively ala'er one. As regards the third, there is not a 
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times too uncertain in outline, too fluid in substance for 
the remodelling hand of the artist. Macdonvll has sum- 
marized the above discussion in ono pithy sentence : 

* Indefiniteness of outline and lack of individuality chara- 
cterize the Yedic conception of gods. ' 

Along with the geographical, climatio and ethnologi- 
cal changes, there would naturally ha changes in the gods 
themselves, reflecting as they did the changing environ- 
ment and the experiences of the Aryan tribes. Thus, 
Varuua, the majestio god of the Rgveda, became later a 
night-god and finally only a god of oceans and waters ; 
while, on tbo ether hand, Indru, at first a 'Special god' was 
afterwards raised to tho sovereign position. Like the Sun, 
lha Vedic gods have their times of rising and setting. They 
appeal over the horizon, go on wBxing until they reaoh 
the zenith of their influence, then bogin to wane in im- 
portance, and finally reaching the 'twilight' of godhead 
p#«s away for over. 

Thcro are two ways of grouping the gods undor various 
heads ; (1) the Occidental and (2) the Oriental. 

Ci.) The Occidental way. 

Co) Ueener postulates three kinds of gods, namely 
( i ) Momentary gods ( Augenbllckgotter ), f. e. the 
Bpirits which preside over any specific activity 
In tho moment it takes place. 

(i* J Special gods (sonderRdttcT ) i tho conception 
of a singlo deity presiding over all similar 
8etiritle«, e. p sowing In general. 
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{«») Tbe final step to give a god personality 
and permit him to be developed thus in a myth, 
cult, poetry and art ia furnished by language. 

■(&) Prof. Bloomfield divides the gods in the following 
fashion : — 

( i ) Transparent gods who are at one and the same 
time Nature objects and persons, or, to put it 
differently, they are the divine personifications 
whose naturalistic basis and whoso starting 
point In human consciousness is absolutely 
clear. 

(«) Translucent gods who are the mythic forma* 
tions whose structural outline may still be 
traced with a good deal of truth, although it is 
obscured by incrustations of secondary myths, 
(tu) Opaque gods. Indra e. g, Is the proto type of 
‘opaque gods' through whom it is very difficult 
— nay, even impossible— to trace their place in 
Nature. 

(a.) The Oriental way- 

Indian scholars prefer to divide tho gods with respect 
to the provinces they dominate. They include other minor 
divisions also. They are . — 

(i) Celestial gods like Dyaus, Varuna, Burya, 
Visnu eto. who rule in lbs heaven. 

(ft) Aerial ( or mid -region) gods like Indra, Vsts, 
Patjanya, Rudra, Maruts etc. 

(tu) Te?rc c trial gods like Agni, Soma etc. 
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(ip) Minor gods of Nature like Rubhus, the Gan- 
dharvas Divine implements, Spirits ol Agricul- 
ture, Pasture etc. 

(d ) Abstract deities like the Prayer, Passion etc 
(w) Groups of Deities like Mitra and Yanina, 
Dyaus and PrthivI, Surva and Candramas 
(eu) Priests and Heroes raised to the position of 
gads ; e q. Malar is van 

The occidental method of dividing the gods is more 
exhaustive and psychological too. 

Brilliance, power, beneficonco and wisdom are the 
common qualities of gods. "But the great gods often have 
their exclusive epithets. Thus the attributes * Dbitavrata, * 
‘Surma}, ’‘Asura’ and'PdSin’are peculiar to Varnna Similar- 
ly the epithets ‘Vajrin,’ ‘Apsujifc,’ ‘Vrtrohon* and ‘GopatV 
lire characteristic of Indra. But owing to the henotheistic 
tendency (Henothelsm or Kathenotheism means the belief 
in Individual gods alternately regarded ns the highest ) of 
the Vedic worshipper, the attributes and the deeds of one 
god overlap those of the other. Thup, ‘bolding the heaven 
and the earth apart’ has become a common exploit of both 
Yaruna oud Indra So, tbero can be no consistent subordi- 
nation of one god to another. 

The Pgvedic gods are no exception to the dictum that 
man fashions his gods after himself. The etatment is true 
not only as regards the external form hut also ns regards 
the habits and manners. Ibo gods do bear the stamp of 
the characteristics of their makers, namely the Aryan 
tribe* ThcRg%edie Indians though engaged in battles 



in?, One poet tells us Where ate 3335 gods, another 
leduces that number to 33 and the third one still less to 3, 
The final step is taken by a seet who unmistakably 
declares that there is only one Principle but the poets 
describe him as manifold ( 'ohm hi santam viprS bahudha 
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myul will. the natiio alorigras nI ' i with. 

Mlvea were in the main imBpsKMs human in. 

We. So, Sl! ,..In<liai a oiovml_goa ' cat er. 

character. He is a great drinker n thirty lak cs 

The poets take pride in tolling ra , eat very like 

of Soma before ho killed Vrtra. T e i go P ^ whateTei 
the Aryan tribal Heads. They o°nl offered gods 

a man could bo bribed. So the could appease 

moot and profuse drink whiob, they 1 ’ g jf . j a id on tbfr 

even the haughtiest of men. N° 8 rea , . j s on fy very 
moral qualities of gods and the sense of Bin 
feebly represented in the hymns. Jg ifc to 

As regards the interrelations of «■« * o8 dwe l|i D g tc- 
eaid that on the whole they are co . t ^ er0 ore a few 
gelher in harmony and friendship. Jown Tjsss and her 
exceptions. For example, Indra am clas he9 amongst 
chariot. We expect to find many rigid subordination 

the gods einco there is no * elation e than one indcpen- 
araong them. The “"^^dasbes and J 6 ****^ £ 
dent Power is bound to 1»J cl f flUC h clashes is ekiUul 
But, in any case, the exhi 1 ‘ ^ 

ly avoided by the Vedlo P° C jf 10 ation of » “ ipd dfE ! 

throughout the tctv(J eney ‘ 0 ^ S dcrs{an j that 

X) do exhibit a had i^clnlo ln Bl1 lLc vorIet} 

r,rSo™»X^ , r.'cU» t mm - Wiow. 

Natural rhcr.cn* era. 



3. THE AGE OF THE RGVEOA. 

The theme of the essay is one of the most debatable 
points in the Vedio literature. The scholars havo spilt an 
amount of ink on the topic, hut no definite conclusion is 
arrived at, not will it, wo are afraid, be arrived in the 
future The chief reason for this is that the contents of 
the Rgvcda themselves furnish no evidence which can 
establish a conclusion acceptable to all. But one may 
well ask ‘what is it that makes us solve the problem at 
all 1 ' The importance of the age of the pgveds can hard- 
ly be overestimated. If it be shown that the Rgveda is 
the curliest literary monument of the world, the Indian 
culture would consequently demand an ancient age and 
can repudiate its alleged loan to Babylonian culture. 

The following are a few attempts — in worth, not more 
than mere guesses at truth— to solve the riddle 
(r ) Theory of Max Muller. 

Prof. Mai Muller put forth his popular theory in 
1859. Hobeganby saying that since the Buddhism con- 
stitutes a reaction against the Smut a religion, the Vedas 
must be pre-Buddhtstiof 500 B. C. ). Again, the BrSbma* 
nas, tho Upanis&ds and the Sutras come in succession after 
the Vedas. So, reasonably allowing two hundred years 
for the development of each of the Brihmnnas etc., fbo 
Samhtta period comes to about 1200 to 1000 B. C. 



< 2 .) Astronomical theory of H. Jacobi and B. G. Tilak. 

Wo find numerous astronomical data and calendar in- 
formation in tho BrShmacss and the Sutras. In these 
works Hoksatros ( tho Lunar Mansions ) play a prominent 
part. Thoro arc many passages in the Vedic literature in 
which it is ordained that such and such a sacrificial act 
shall tako placo whon the Moon stands in conjunction 
with such and 6uch a Kaksatra. The present theory is 
based on the following observations. 


. (i) At the period of the Brahman as, tho Pleiades 

( Krttlkas ) coinoidcd with the vernal equinor. From the 
calculation of tho value of precession it ib evident that 
the case must he possible at about 2500 B. C. 


(ID ButlnVodio Texts, traces of older olendat are 
to la found when tho vernal equinox fell in Orion 
(Mines ira.) which, by tho same method, is possible nt about 

450 ,° E ’ ™ Tll “ k ' Il0w8 '™’’ P'eCM the Bk Samhlts a B 
back as 6000 B. C. 


(in) H. Jacobi was continued by another astronomi- 
cal observation. Grhyasusras lay down that the bride 
eroom shall .how bis bride the Pole «tnr called Dhrnva 
' the constant one \ nnd say 'Bo firm in my home like this 
star.’ By a certain Intricate theory in Astronomy, it Is 
proved that one etar after another .lowly m oves JLL-w, 
the North Pol. nnd become. North Etar or Pol. bS 

only from timo to time does a brighter star approach the 
Tole so closely that it can. fo, all practical p"™ . . £o 
regarded Dhnrva or the constant one by people „bo saw 
with naked eyes. At present Alpha, a star o! „ rood 
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magnitude In Little Boar, Is tho Polo star. This star, of 
course, cannot bo meant whoa tho Polo star is spoken of in 
Vedio times, because only 2000 years ago this star was 
•fltiH bo far removed from the Pole that it could not pos- 
sibly have been designated the 'constant one.' Not until 
"2780 B. G. do we meet with another Pole star which meri- 
ted this name. At that time Alpha Dr&oonis stood so 
near the Pole for over 500 years that it must have appealed 
immovable to those who observod without any mechanical 
devices. This means that this custom in the GrhyasQtraa 
prevailed at about 2780 B. C. And since tho SQtra litera- 
ture presupposes tho TJpanisads and Brahmanas, Rgvedio 
period of civilization lies before the third millenary B. C. 

(g ) The Discovery of Hugo Winkler. 

In 1907, Hugo Winkler found at Boghazkoi in Asia 
Minor some day tablets which contain the records of the 
treaties oonoluded between the king of Hittites and 
the king of Mitani in the year 1485 B O. On these 
tablets there ore names of tho Vodio gods such as Ultra, 
Varuna, Indro, Nasatya ofca Theso names wore written 
there in ordor to sanctify the documents. The natural 
conclusion from this is that the Vedas were known— nay, 
even regarded with great respect — in the 15th century 
B. O 

( 4 ) The Linguistic Theory, 

There is a great affinity between tho languages of tho 
Avesta and the Rgveda. The linguistic features of these 
two religious texts prevent us from assigning a hoary age 
to the Bgveda. The date of the Avesta is approximately 
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fixed at about the 9th century B. 0. This means that the- 
Bgveda cannot be placed long before 1000 B. C. 

( 5 .) Theory of Sir R. G, Bhandarknr. 


He suggests tbat the inquiry should bate its start from 
the word Asura. Assyria, he thinks, corresponds to 
Asuryah as applied to Lokah in the Isavasyopanisad 
( verse 3 ) and may be regarded as meaning the country of 
the Asuras. Afterwards by a few not very clear stops, ho 
arrives at the conclusion that the origin of the Rgv'eda 
Somhiti may be pushed as back os 2500 B. C. 


. ( 6 .) Excavations at Mahnn-jo-Daro. 

Books Mahan-jo-Doro and the Indus Civilization • 
on official account of tho Arohmological Excavations at 
Mahan-Jo-Daro carried out by the Govornmont of India 
between the years 1922-27. Edited by Sir John Marshall 
0 I. J3„ Litt. D., rh. D„ F. A. a. etc., In three volumes with 
Tl.n .„d in colour, and 164 plate,. VoL I teat, alapten, 
> Vo1 - 11 lcIt ' abaptepa XX-XXXII ; 
Voi. Ill plates, London: Arthur Probstbain, 1931, 

laiporlance Various aichraolooio.!, pblloWcal 
cthao praph leal and hWo.icl i„te re! 1 t, ha™b.,„ Meo “ u £ 
ting round the work of excavation done at Mahan k 
Daro, Harappa and other cities associated wHk t j 
Valley Civilization. Uh fte Indus 


Territorial Dimensions :-Tho territorial dimensions 
of the problem have not yet fully declared themselves 
B - lho “ ,tca , ap P arentl y connected with tho same 

civilization extend far northwards Into tho Punjab, along 
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the Safclaj even to within a distant view from Simla 
<pp. 9I“3), Sir John Marshall seems to bB justified in 
conjucturing that a like culture way have nourished 
throughout the Punjab and may havo penetrated to the 
Valloy of the Jamna and the Ganges. 

The Finds At Mohan-jo-Daro ‘tho Mound of the 
Dead' about 25 miles in the north of the town of Larkh&n n 
In Siad, not far from the present bed of tho Indus, n 
Buddhist Stupa was ozcavated in 1922. From that date 
the work of excavations has continued uninterruptedly. It 
has revealed at least Beven strata of building above the 
present subsoil water level which still rises 10-15 ft above 
the ancient level of the plain ; the lie of the city, with 
main streets north to south and east to west and many side 
alloys or thoroughfares; large bouses of elaborate plan 
with walla still standing to a considerable height ; on 
•extensive publio bath ; oulverts. drains and graves ; and the 
multifarious objoots illustrated in tho pistes. Architecture, 
masonry, pottery , figarines, statuary, stone vessels and 
seals, household objects, tools, utensils, ornaments, games 
and toys and many other things of technical interest are 
found in a large quantity. Besides these there are among 
the finds human skulls, copper and bronze objects, weights 
and measures and above all a plentiful collection of 
objectB bearing script marks. 

Inferences : — India stands on par with Egypt, 
Babylonia, Crete, etc, who claim to possess the oldest 
remains of civilization, t.e. about 3,000 B.0 As regards 
•communications, it is noticeable that whereas Indus 
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Valley Seals have been found with relative frequency 
in Babylonia, no Babylonian or Sumerian eesl has 
been unearthed at Mahan- jo-Daro. Bo evidences favour 
India influencing thoso countries rather than the- 
contrary. There is no trace of communication by sea 
although the people seem to be good fishermen. They 
exhibit great skill in building houses. These are carefully 
designed with court yards, staircases, upper floors 
bathrooms and drains ; there were large sink pits in the 


streets to carry off both the refuse water and rain, which 
is shown to have been considerably more abundant than 
at the present time. The stage of civilization was that 
known as 'chalcolithic* when copper and bronze were in 
use, but stone ond flint (also shell) was retained for many 
purposes. Gold and silver were the most familiar of all 
the metals though there are traces of tin and lead. There 
were several varieties of precfouB Btones used to make 
beadB for necklaces. Stone sculptures of human figures 
reveal a maturity on the level of the best Greek period. 
As for religion, they worshipped ‘mother* earth as a 
goddess — a characteristic of all ancient Africian cultures 
Phnllism Is fairly apparent. There is also a number of 
figures representing unquestionably a pre-Vcdic worship 
Of Siva who appears seated in Yoga-posture and attonded by 
animals, Pasu-pah, as he is designated in lat er ages. So 
far there Is nothing to suggest an extra-Indian origin of 
Indus civilization. Its origin may be attributed to Munda- 
Australasinn race which inhabited India befoie the Dra- 
yidlnns cams In or to the Dravidian race at the time when 
it entered India (about 3,000 B. O.). 
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Discoveries throw upon thB data ' f \ ‘ . tit f BOrip k etc. 
the.. remains of the bmhhngs, me »ls. P> »■***' ^ ^ 

demand unite an ancient age and that the P wWoh 

the said Culture thrived preoedGS Sl „ 

it. earliest oi the Vedlc hymn, were 
worship (PhdlUm) and the Yog." P“^™ 
sculptures ara certainly pre-Vodicin na 
hnv. now fully interpreted ^ ^tof n a pt ^aph 
Excavations the dacumants are „ meto tb, 

which resembles the Brahml ~“ a , B „ a culture 
OonelusLOn that the ipeopli '* ”1,, Aryan one 
must have belonged to a Kace othe tho jjgvada 

Thus, then, we would not be |I» 8t ' 6 » a date will he the 

in an age which exceeds 3000 R 0. This ici » ^ u „. 

terminus aqua though the terminus 5 
certain. 

We mean to mention a law oi wem 
ocodcf* 

tte BSh™™”” 1 Upanfeada vdto 

arbitrary. Why not 500 or t!“ J’m 1200 to 1000 

Max Muller himself confesses that P , 

B C isthelea.td.tecf th»Itev.daSamh.ta and “a 

power on earth can tell the terminus a Quo of the aa 

(2) The Astronomical theory *“”■ “'which 

tased on malhematieal accoraoy. But the texts 
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■Hie supers truuture o£ these scholar, is based are ambi 
gilons and, as Maudenell point, opt, „ 0 opEn to ^ 
one interpretation. Thus it js y„y hazardous to „is" 
castles on slippery grounds. 

(3) Hugo Winkler's discovery can estahH»T» i 

‘i" 1 Sav * dil! ' S “ i ‘ , ’ s llte InS ™, v™"nl 

and others were known in the 15th c.ntnry B 0 Si. 
does not follow therefrom that the Rgveda Samhie- * * 
composed at the very period Samhifca wa s 

^ , Tlie lin 5uistIo theory fares no better Th«>, 
there be but a little difference between th7 W, ^ 
the A vesta, and the Bgveda we canni a r “T^ 08 of 
th» removal of the Bsreda from the ATeeis'iXt" 8 ^™ 
hundred years. The charurn In i«, eet5 only by a few 
on the nature of the languages conoer!Sl al ^, ays d °P en(Is 
Latin has not undergone even 0 little chan ^°a exBmpl0 ' 

last 2000 pea,. So also Ltic ‘ 3 a J’-. d “ rine th ” 
cally the same for about 1500 years Thus n pr3ctl ‘ 

Wo that there may he a wp 

year, between the „ e e, of the Ay.sta and the ,1^"“ 

SKT H> - tt&Z iem r 

(61 We have already Bald aboilt the loat lop!o 

turn: is “w ttt 'is; *" ttw'"" 05 ' 

In all its bearing, P, of . Wta.eru,,, wLt S.d 



to the second century B.C.I),’ However, according to 
to same scholar, wo may pat the degree of ora ignorance 
hetween the following limits. 

Beginning of the 1 y tom2 500 B C.foSOOOB.O. 
Bgveda Saahttt j 

The latest portions 1 From 1200 B. C. to 1000 
of the same. J 


B. C. 



4. A HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE 
INSTITUTION OF SACRIFICE. 

(i.) The sacrifice as a gift 
As is generally known, fcbeVedio pantheon is essen- 
tially a body of great and powerful gods before whom. the- 
worshipper realizes to the fall his comparative weakness 
and inability to exist satisfactorily without their constant 
aid. By the most simple logic he applies to the Powers 
Divine the same principle which he applies to other more 
powerful men, or which is applied to him by his inferiors. 
He seeks to propitiate them by the process of giving 
gifts. 

In the Rgveda and in the later period alike the cult of 
the gods is marked by the absence of any temple or house 
of the god, even of the simplest kind. There is no public- 
cult, merely the carrying out of offerings for princes and 
other roen wealthy enough to employ professional priests,, 
and the performance of a much simpler cult by the house- 
holder himself. The essential form of the BaciiSco is one 
which can bo carried out under the«e circumstances and 
it reduces itself to the invitation, of the god to come to the 
place of the offering, and to partake oF the food and drink 
provided for him. 

It was of course essential that tho god invited should 
he received in a due place, and that any honours which 
were po«sihle should he paid to him. Hence the hymr.a 



of praise, ft. sound of music. ood ft. 
fJLntW riddle, ft 0 

wMch .1 ft. ««* !'»'», “T'f ‘ h = 

themselves, and it may -well he the gw. 
conceived by priests in their own image. 

The nature of the ordinary offering ta jtbegj ^ ^ 
prcssly stated to ha an offering made to th C ^ ^ 
purpose of attracting his attention and goo 1 . te 

delighted himself, the god iJN^ the- 

way his worshipper. The BrShm . theory 

decline ° f 

o! the sacrifice and its Tesul 88 ^ { t ci tho whole 

strength for strength, ib the fundamental 

Yedio religion. , r_ vourH to 

Besides this fora of *" which 

come, very small trace, can he found of the offer. 

expresses S*M «mnl» *“ ,OT “' S P ° 

(a ) The sacrifice as a spell. 

In the theosophy Of the Brahmanas it * 

fact that the sacrifice has a magi ^ ^ Rimg with 

that it brings about the eff rf ^ workl ng upon 

absolute independenco : the . But evon the 

the good will of a deity *■ trace of the be- 

later portion of the Bb"* 4 *® 1 A orifice. Tho priests 

lief in the magical of ttw net of the- 

claim to control the gods, to rap n Tho later lit®- 

.»!«» undmuh.ftrad.iWMa™ J^h— 

rature went a step further a p the £d»ty»V 

with magio devices in order to bind hard. *. 0 
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*• - «* 

n„ t s MtoZ e,,! ' 1 ,r« is 

-«r« ao p,£* „:j B sr „.; n t : bl fi o ." s ;» 

sacrifices throughout a magical effect To ' m 
fiomo special working is attributed «nH » i 17 poinfc 

ho to »cu,o o, P „ a «;“tri ‘ ie T ea , wssi - 
mm H »nt. detail of no LXtaec' ? thS 

“ ThC T.‘ ,Va ' b * *■««=. and magic. 

ttagodi .teooketopio.-tfm *‘ ’ tb » winth of 

of farthering fo, weir-,., „f the , m alllni I '“ sIlits scti '^ 
«“ «, but the negative nttiL' S 8 “ “ ‘ S “"“Hr 
man. In its rudest form the chain of J p ns the guilty 
the food and the drink will deliaht th<» * I*™ 8 * te *^at 
will forget hla anget t such a vtw L ?' 

HHHtpunih.® instincts of mankind- the h ° nOn0 ° r fhe 
onbWyto forgo hi, wrath, S.' L h “*7 “™ i> 

of meat and drlat on humanity, “we™, 7 , ? * eCr °° fa 
and moral Its indignation are nnf-nr- 3 * lfcs an 8 er . 
oeived to be eometh.og which etiofcf to” S ‘" “ 
■confers a taint upon h| m „ g „ l ° “ ™>». which 
to be fought against in the , “ doss ' »'"> » a 
at may he banished by spbIIk wn f &r aa a disease : 
the fire may purifr ? » 

oonc.pt of evil u of S°?'' V’ I “ ta '“I.th, 

-oforrorin,.^.-^^^. 
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occurrence in the life of the home and herds such as 
the birth of twins, every port of strange occurrence in 
ordinary Nature, is made the occasion of an offering, and 
the Brahrr.anas and still more the Sutras pile up long lists 
of offerings under the rubric Frayasoitta, a term which 
fs not yet found in the Bgveda. 

Thera is another set of practices connected with the 
removal of sin which consists of the declaration of one’s 
sinful acts in the public, e g the murderer carries the 
skull of the dead man, drinks out of it, wears an a«s'e skin 
or the skin of a dog, which indicates him as a murderer to 
all and sundry and lives on alms, declaring to those from 
whom he begs, the crime which he has committed 

(4.) Communion and sacrament In the sacrifice* 

In the opinion of somo scholars like S Bemach the- 
origin of the gift sacrifice is totemistic 

The gift theory of sacrifice is derivative, on the 
ground that it is Teally a faded Temnaut of the sacrifice m 
which the worshippers eat together of the flesh and blood 
of tne deity, thus renewing and strengthening tbo bonds 
between themselves on the one hand and tbB god on the 
other. 

In the conception of the sacramental communion there 
are clearly two elements which need not necessarily be 
combined. It is possiblo for the communion to appear by 
itself alone : the worshippers have thus a common bond in 
the food which they consume. In the second place, how- 
ever, there may be more than this : the victim may be In 
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•seme way divine: the most developed idea will be found 
when the victim is imagined as actually being nn embodi- 
ment of the god for the time being, but it muy be that the 
victim is merely mote or less effected by the divine spirit 
from the fact that the god comes to tho place of the offering 
and thcrofore that the divine spirit affects the victim and 
tho place of offering. This conception partly accounts why 
In the Vedio ritual we find n oonsiderable nmonnt of 
•evidence of the eating of the offering hy the priest, , tt „ tts 
god has partaken of jt. The same rule is transferred to the 

Qrhy. ritual i it is laid down that aman ebould eat nothin " 

without mating an offering of o portion of it: every meal 
when an animal Is killed for a guest is a sacrifice. 

The same efficacy of the sacrifice is to be seen in cases 
Whoro the offering produces Us result by contact nof hw 
ordinary eating Thus in place of eating f QO d to- K ether th a 
husband and wife may mb each otherts h,^ wi [ “ 
offering. 

On the other hand, when the deities to whom the offer 
Inge »™ made or. terrible, it is dearly lh aHhe 

offerings should be regarded ns not mutable for human 
consumption, as e g. in tho ones of offerings given to lh. 
Manes, End™ and others 8 0 lle 

Bmhmanaa eapr.ssly state that man fs the orinlnnl 
victim and that nib,, victims are substitutes. The victim 
was preferably an animal which was a thcriommohic fnlm 
of th. god, bulls to Iudrn, goats to Fu s „ a„ d so on - 2 
ser was assimilated and the colour cboenn with t 
.be nature of th. god. Farther, though 2 "y.dic Sdian 
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case of the occasional offerings, the worshippers first sacri- 
fice to the god, before they partake of the fruits of the earth. 

{5) The Materials of the Sacrifice. 

On the gift theory of sacrifice it is natural that man 
should offer -what he delights to feed upon, and in point of 
fact this undoubtedly Is the rule in the great majority of 
cases: the Vedic Indians practised agricultural as well as 
pastors] pursuits; and we find therefore that they offered 
to the gods, not only iu ilk in several forms, such as curds or 
melted butter in several varieties, but also grain, barley 
and rice, which served to make different kinds of cakes, or 
wore mixed with milk or curds to form variegated messos. 
These materials served to satisfy many needs, but the 
animal and the Soma offerings were of still greater conse- 
quence in the eye9 oE the priest, tbough they must have 
boon numerically very few In comparison with the sacri- 
fices of simple materials. ’ 

Brahmanas set forth a list of five victims among 
animals, man, horse, oxen, sheep, and goats in practice 
the last three are the common victims, and the goat is most 
usual of all : wild animals, fish, birds, the pig, and the 
dog are excluded ; the last two were not eaten, the others 
rarely, but it is possible that In their case practical diffi- 
culties may explain their exclusion from use 

The practice or assimilation is obvious and natural, 
it Ib not indeed strictly logical that, because a god is said 
to bo a hull, ho should ent bulls and so on. The colour and 
the sex of the victim had some connection with the nature 
of the deity. 

4 
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source of life, and in nr ,v: 

with them os possible. tj° US . *° a ^ 3 * n cs closo o contact 
fata! and therefore an inf *** immediata contact would be 
Posed by the priests. crm «dfary «>., a victim, is Intei- 

>s liberated by death t0 tbe otllGr world, its Soul 

comes by the saerifiL It ? wn Permission, for it be- 
would seek to irritate andt?*^ 1 beine which no man 

ttojBd, wl lathe , hy j '*» body thereafter may be des- 
being eaten by the prie6l ° ,j'” ra " ! *nMreIy by (ire or by 
in and other parts may m 6 wors bippere, or again its 
contact with t b , be b rmf , W i„ lo cI „, 

rW- """* “ore Il,cI <»ntally the sacrifice 
the vtctinr 0&Md bjr if mere faffic a,.„ „ im . jf 

spirit of rh° 3 °. (eltlti0 nsbip with man BeTv e3 to secure 

S lac « ‘ y Um <° «tr«2n 10 F d "- 11 aI “ «»<« * h “ 

S" e irSr”^>Cd'ar'r a — 

by tokens of repent!,!* 3 rDet °bers, and had? ? throu8t tbe 
slonal, evoked "by * "Zf 4t ^ ^ 

however !r ra « 7 , ^ oar of th Q Hn 1088 1116 only occa- 
alsomer'oiful and^l 40 be ?? he8od ' wbo - 

the habit of e ol e ^ n j“ U !f to Sor ^hi s ^ U [. and to be 

lts . when, as in the 
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The victim has to be killed, so that it shall make no 
sound and so that there shall be no effusion of blood : it 
seems to have been usually strangled. The omentum of 
the victim, a part rich in fat, is then extracted and offered 
up thereafter the remaining parts aro divided for offering, 
n rice cake is offered. The blood was left to the Riles aaes* 
along with the excrements etc , of tho victim. 

The question of human sacrifice is of importance. 
The Sunahsepa episode in the Aitareya BrShmana hints 
at the * purusamedha’ but the conclusion of the story leads 
us to think that the victim could be released. In many 
cases the human sacrifice may be only figurative os in the 
Purusa-hymn ( RV. X 90 ) 


Tho most important oF all offerings in the eyes of 
the people and the priest was certainly the Sotaa, as is 
proved by tho fact that the Rgveda in the main f B a 
collection based on tho Soma sacrifice, though not exclusi- 
vely devoted to it. The question of the origin and 
nature of the plant is insoluble and it j 3 not fuawJ 


(6 ) Fire and Sacrifice. 

The constant interrelating of nagio and „Ug io „ in 
Iko Vrflc unit u in it, ™,l compIelB fora ™* “ 
position of the fire, which serves the double end of the 
mode in whmh the sacrifice is brought to the gods and Si 
most effective agency for the banning of evil spirit* 

A further important function of the firo as 
ritual is catkaitio in a dur™, 
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offering, it is desirable to remove from possibility of 
human contact the apparatus of the sacrifice, which has 
been filled by its use at the sacrifice with a superhuman 
character and danger- 

Thirdly the fire burns the omentum of the victim and 
produces a sweet smell whioh is very much liked by the 
gode. The Srauta ritual demands not one but three fires 
and the time when the three were the mere expansion of 
the one is far behind the RV. : we find already there a 
distinction between the ordinary fire and the three fires of 
the more elaborate ritual. 

<7) The Performers of the Sacrifice. 

It is an essential part of the Vedic sacrifice that it is 
a sacrifice for an individual, the YajaraanB, or sacrificer, 
who provides the means of the sacrifice and above all the 
rich rewards for the priests. Since tho sacrifices Involved 
* great expense, only kings, member* of the royal house, 
high officials and rich merchants could afford to perform 
them. 

There were not less than sixteen priests Hot;a, Udgatr, 
Adhvarju and so oti, in big sacrifices The actual process 
of tho ritual will bo very tedious and uninteresting to road; 
so vc desist from giving it. 

Sudras except the Rathakuras and thB NisSdas were 
not allowed to sacrifice. A woman took part in tbo 
sacrifice only in so far as eho acted qua YnjamSnapatnl. 
Oflhcrown behalf she could not do anything indepen- 
dently. 
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In the inter ;Itunl f the chief duties of the sacrificer 
were of an inferior type : ho had certain formulae to 
repent, he might perform the manual throwing of the 
offering into the fire, and ho had various restrictions to 
undergo. 

At the end of the sacrifice, big Daks teas were conferred 
upon the Brahmana-priests. 


(8) Rites ancillary to the sacrifice. 

( i ) Til. consecration. Th. DiksS is a r it 0 whj,.], 
lias to be performed by the sacrifice! nnd his wile before 
the Soma-morifiee It is carried out tn a but near the 
firei the snorificer has bis hair out, is anointed, put, on 
a fresh garment, is elided with the sacred cord and sits 
doom on a black eiitelopo-hide, in which there resides in 
the a, ew of the tradition, holy power. He has also to 
abstain from food. When ho ha, undergone all these 
restrictions, he Is taken tobefltfortbe performance of th« 
sacrifice. 

h ih ( ,“L Itl bhe end, there is an Avabhrtha or ' Concluding 
bath It serves as an agent to remove th, add.tion.? 
naorednesB that rs piled upon the Yajamana by nnrfara. 

M W ’ 11 “ ,h “ °°»»™"“n 

The nature of the bath is further eluci<W«rl 
fact that through the performance of ablutions i n them the 
waters becomo charged with maeiV nnt- them the 

thus at the end of the bath at thsThorse^ffacrifi “"lb T 
Ho in, though evildoers, ore 
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( ili ) Taboos. There aro some restrictions which the 
YaiamSna must undergo. For instance, ho must not baths 
and donate ordinary gifts as long as ha is in a consecrated 
state. He oIbo must not have a sexual intercourse during 
that poriod even if his wife be * Rtumntl ’ at that time. He 
must also observe silonce, otherwise Bvil spirits would 
enter his open mouth. These are a few instances out of a 
host of others ordained by the Sfotras, 

(p) Later Reflections on the Sacrifice. 

The section, of the Veda which ordains various kinds 
of sacrifices is called toe ‘Karmakaoda.’ The sequal of 
this section is the ‘Jfisnokfinda’ consisting of the Xranya- 
kaa and the TJpanisads Especially the Upanisads and 
later works based upon these, such as tho BhagavndgltS, 
constitute the very antithesis of the sacriGcjal cult of the 
Brahmans* They (t e. the Upan/sads and the Gfti ) 
embody a protest against tho current practico of the sacri- 
fices They set forth the utter usclossnccg, nay, tbo 
mischievousness of all ritual performances and condemn 
every sacrificial net which has for its motive a dosiro or 
hope of rewards which ore, after all, transitory. Tho Gita 
oponly pcolds (ir. 42-44 ) such persons who hanker after 
tho fruita of tho sacrifices. Again in ( IX. 20-21 ) it statoa 
that tho fruits such as Bvarga and others are no doubt 
obtained by these persona : they enjoy these as long n3 tholr 
Punya* is in ascendance ; but when it ia orhaustod they 
again return to this mortal world and are engulfed in tho 
chain of births and deaths. 
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ThcBrabraanas of the Upanisadic times grew up to 
their patronB 1 higher ueedsand in the long run, their minds, 
which somehow, the hocuB-pocus of the sacrifice had 
neither deadened nor satisfied, rose to those higher and 
permanent requirements which led to the practical aban- 
donment of the saorifioe r.nd to the lasting devotion to 
philosophic religion. Prof. Garbs passed a beautiful 
remark explaining the sudden change from the sacrIGcial 
cult to the philosophic speculation. * All at once ’ he says 
' lofty thought appears on the scene. To he sure; even then 
the traditional god-lore, sacrificial-lore, and folk-Ioie are 
not rojsoted, hut the spirit is no longer satisfied with the 
cheap mysteries that surround the sacrificial altars A 
passionate desire to solvo the riddle of the unlvorse and 
its relation to one’s own self holds the mind captive; 
nothing less will satUfy henceforth’ The Upanlsadlo 
Seers wotg beBtirred to find out tho sole Reality that 
underlies all the phonomenal dealings. 


The question of the possibility of a release from indi- 
vidual existence which form, the cornerstone of the Una- 
PMusuPlf. presuppose, th, pessiimsilo view 
that all individual existence is a misery. Well then 
how is Iteration ( Molts.) r,om the bond (Daudhu)' po,,i-’ 
hie! Sot by works, (ondsaenfioes ore essentially worts) 

eoudh ‘ ' - E ?° d “ l * i ’ ds “™ ,i “ recompense ; 

oondltion a new .:,,. deuce and „e the cause of th, oon- 
luuanceof thoBamsar.i also not by moral purification 

[iZ r 7 ““ pI “» “ ™ o1 >i»ct capa- 

ble of Chonee, but the Atman, th, 3ool, whose liberation 
ism question, i, unchangeable. Therefore the Iteration 
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wool oousi»t in » 

thing or of doing something but only ' in , . 

of something already present, that is hlddeuy . , Aft 
‘From knowledge, liberation (Jhanat MukWi). Aftn 
toBrahmertoodof ft. Soul is ‘ • or ‘ ® 

at one- (the knowledge viz. ‘That ton alb or 1 am 
Brahman. ’ ) Simultaneously with the “ ^ 

knowledge of the identity with Brahman, the Soul 
the Soul of the Universe. 

This short review of the Upanisadic p ]”!“ S0P ?-^ ra y tt 
show how the sacrifices, essentially involving Kamya 
karmans’, were pat to banter. 

Still later view nz., that of the GJtS, p nts^or^^ ^ 

theory that to sacrifices, sa svto. "■ | “ >l ‘ " >m ft. 
Is the desire of the fruit and to egotem & 11 a „ Wlb . 

performer of the sacrifice and so on. th 
ing and confining factors ( Bandhakas ) 

The most ro.de, u idea, ££ 

gothet difTeient. We haverea .s«d tot it 

fte besets sod other to^lsls J. minor 

SvarKO. Sacrifice is the in yi ^ j- or i n5 tanoe. 

intereaWorto aurr.rora- 
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Q, 1, Summarize Sankara’s arguments against 
the doctrine ol SomavSya. 

A. Though there is only one Sutra ( viz. II. ii- I 3 ) 
that directly brings in the refutation of the Samavay* 
doctrine, still Sankara has spared no opportunity t 
condemn it wherever he got a chance to do bo. n * ' 

the arguments against the Samavaya doctrine are sea 

over the various portions of the Bhasyo. The o owin 
are the arguments culled from the Padas one an wo o 
the AdhySya no 2. 

( 1 ) If SamavSya, which according to you ( t- «• 
Purvapsksin viz tho Vaisesikas ) is a dWinet Dra ^“' 
■necessary to come in between two or more om& • 
there would result the contingency of non-finality m t 
following way. 

X 

A / B 

OXtl x ' n 

Suppose A and B nr. tin. SimnWyiM «M«I> 
together by tho Samariya X. Now we urgo 1 
must b. a fresh Samaviya say *1. >° i° ln ™ 
first SamavSya X on tho one hand ® 

Samar ty in B on th. other The parity 
would demand still more Samavlyns to jaln wj.n 
tho SamavSylns. If to orold this cm.ting.aw "«»- 
final itr vou reply that there is no distinct S»m&viya 
tatwaMthe two, then there would be tho contingency of 
the Samariyta* falling asunder. 



(2 ) Secondly if the Kirya were to «„t noon it* 
conctitueot parts by means of Snma75 , „ P 
demand ths way in which it ( , . lh . it, . 

fcJtW • The “ to I,5id0 “• 11 avayavaa taken 

constituent: part, turn by^un,/ 3 ^ on eaoh sfn « Ie - 

bilitfaf aU theS ° 06668 C8n eastly b ® Bhowr ' *0 be impossi- 

-n-^cep b ° the *• 

of clay inZ the 

of Perception. I n the second 6060 “ 3 m * SmgIe act 

difficulty. Wa Khali h n i case ^ 0ra nriaes another 
e..i» S oTnyTyatfot'h S n?L“ 0 *»«*“» Ghata baa two 
the Ghala asalL "! b J.r h, "> !t »“«■■» U» totality of 
a™ to reside m th “ ’"" i ,h “ olll “ by which its ayayavaE 
third In the 

the jarneEB 0n it so [)|n; _ c b- oF tha Ghota ib having 

its sides will have nr, • 61 does not leals downwards, 

and will therefore no )amess on lljsm at t!l e same moment 
Thus there is no £ cUy ' Jal1 sunder. 

«Bide on the ct. T ible in which the Ghata cau 
J particles hy Samav&ya relation. 
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(3) Again if one atom were demand 

with another atom by niesns . forT1f . nc t rR tes the other 
whether that atom thoroughly in ilh the other, 

atom or only comes into P*tial the fi rst , 

Both the alternatives land us into can bo c0 increase 
there arises a into 

in tha size of the resultim! bl "“ r . olom ,i B thrown 
you, assumption ot to impnrt.tenesa of nW» 
overboard. 

(I) It to meet oorfir.tn^.nWouu^th.Mho 

SaraavSy a itself being a ? do88 not require a fresh 

seen apart from s.h.pob, 

relation to iota with toW « Bh(>tlld not require 
also being of the nature of q.mavaya) to )oin with 
any other relation (e. 0 • lb3l Samyoga require* 
the Samyofiine If you etill B wbUt samovSya la a 
a fraab relation baoaueo it lsG “ . , with y« OT 

Dravya, wo reply w. have "«>“■« „ “ W. e»n 
technical terminology 0M ,itatllls a distinct 

clearly ee. that the circninelanc^ ^ ^ both the 

relation are equally P in tba doctrine of 

Samyoga and tha Swn . aTa * ‘ ti(lgcncy of non-finali ty. 
Samavayo there does arise thecontmgen . 

, 5 ) Moreo™ yo»^ ^Ury of 

n«W' •«* ^ '^ eT'ho threads already «W 

sxer.r,brsy““.“r^.rvb.w e.nto 
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Karya, which according to yon does not exist prior to its 
•creation, possibly come into relation with the Katana ?’ 
For, a relation always implies two existential entities. IE 
you argue that the Karya would iUBt ootne into existence 
•and at once come into relation with the 

Karans, wb retort thBt the Karya, at least in the moment 
of its origination, cannot effect any kind of relation with 
its KSrano. And hence in that particular moment at least 
It has to stand apart from its cause. Thus your attempt 
at differentiating between the Samyoga undthe Samav&ya 
.is only a play of words. 

(6) Our main argument Is that the Satnyoga or the 
Satnav&ya can have no separate existence over and above 
that of the Samb&ndhtns For example, no Guua or Dravya 
Is added on to the tree whenever n monkey cares to jump 
on it, If you mean to Bay that Samycga and SamavSya 
>iauBt he taken to be two independent existential entitios 
"because the words Samyoga and SamavSya convey to us 
ideas which are Quite distinct from Ihe ideas conveyed 
by the words expressive of tho Sambandbins, we demur. 
Samyoga and SamavSya are only two inodes of looking at 
tho Sambandbins. Again in ordinary dealings of the 
world we observe the use of many terms with reference to 
ths same object according to its intrinsic or extrinsic 
predications. ( cf ^ ^ tfrfrql scat ftqr,. 

(7) Lastly if you were to argue that Samavaya must 
be posited in order to establish tho relation of the abide r 
-and the abode between the Karya and the Karans, we 
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roply that there would arise in that case the fault of' 
Mutual Dependence ( ) in the following way * — 

( i ) ifc&nwtiS? i?3W3i I and 

( ii ) ^ a$j ; i 

Thus your doctrine of Samavaya does not bear a close 
examination. 


Q. 2. Briefly refute, after Sankaracarya, the 
Vijnanavada of the Buddhists 

A. Sankara uses ten arguments in oil to refute the 
Idealism of the Buddhists. Oat of these ton, six are meant 
to brook the lance of the Purvapaksin while the remaining 
four are Sankara's own arguments to make the refutation 
more Beoure. 

The first six arguments are : — 

(1) We cannot really establish the non-existence of 
the external things, for, we actually see them We do 
find objects like the pillar, wall etc, corresponding to the 
idea of each of them. If you tngue by saying that the 
external objects do not erist oyer and above tho ideas of the 
same, we rebut by pointing out that the object and the 
cognition of that object are essentially two distinct things. 
Evan those who like to deny the existence of the external 
things Burreptitiously admit their existence as they say 
’Our idea presents itself as tf it were an erternal object.*" 
This evidently shows thet there is no identity bet- 
ween the idea and the object. 
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(«) In establishing yooi conclusion, you have first 
taken it for granted that the external things cannot exist 
and then you have tried to show that co val id means of proof 
( Pramanas ) go to prove its existence But this is not the 
right way o£ arriving at the conclusion : far, 

^m^BTfrsrwi^lr, SI 351 q>|circre7li3T •• And 

by this test we come to the conclusion that the external 
things do exist inasmuch ns all the means of proof such as 
perception etc. vouch for their existence, 

(3) Because the perceplive cognition has the samo 
form as the extornal things, there is no reason why the 
object of that cognition should altogether he non-existent, 
For, tf there were no objcctu, it would be meaningless to 
say that the sr has the B»me form as the object Second- 
ly, just as in the and Hei«Ri the Ghata and Pata differ 
but SIR RB euch 5b the same, bo in other cases also the SR 
remains the Bame but the objects of that sr differ — a fact 
•clearly establishing the difference bctwoen sR and i(a 

objects. 

(4) y£lHr*WR.R cannot seek to establish the identity 
of ^r and its object Foe, the and its obj'ect are gefraiw* 
in the sense that they are related to each other as the 
end and means respectively. The object is a necessary 
means to sr 

<5) Next you cannot negate the m j 4B on tho analogy 
Of dream ecen.es etc. For there is a distinction between 
the experiences of the dream life and the wakeful life For 
erample, the experience m the dreams eto are later on 
-contradicted when one gets up and finds that dream was 
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alter .11 .. Secondly 

■collection of things while the 
tion, 

(6) If you flow e.tern.1 object. b°" d “ J "“ 
account for tic Slrfti^ Sorely ” 0t ““ 

amifcwta fi» ?T n 7Sr s“o“l7^ 

according to yon, tb» «™‘ mraj, yon will 

order to orplnin tine am ° “ P ld further load 

hare to po.it . I«"J" thm |„ no «=*r a.d 
to areffressustn ayinuum. •*• , h,.—*, For. there 

relatltin between tbo^w an - ' ‘ them 

SS" Balt -it™ *•"- * “ r ” W 
means of proof. 

4 Extra Argument b. 

( 1 ) Your fora* belonging to the preceding moment 
and the succeeding moment being raomon W 
their lito-purposo S 

lotion between the InofWH-' nnd the teat Ml 
ground. 

, ,, Wo M lc yon Vbat la it that >»*"' y” » ra ™ «■» 
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felt. If you urge that the frlR is self-luminous, not so* 

the 5 we raise on objection that since you do not 
admit any enduring Atman for whom the is to he 
lura incus you will have to admit a fact which controverts 
the common experience of all «?. the agent's activity 
upon himself (cqraft f&fl ) such as e. g. Hie burning itself. 
Ab regards our poBition, there cannot arise any 
becauEe when a particular is apprehended, no further 
desire to know the of that f^Fi arises. 

(3) If you argue ‘out TOM is BelMuminouB and of 
the form of t.e. self-consciousness’ we reply ‘Nor 
even as the lamp requires some eye to cognise its illumi- 
nation, bo your ta also must require some enduring 
unto whom the niR can reveal itself.' 

(4) The ansrntfeR which according to you ie the re- 
pository of utchtb cannot serve the intended purpose be- 
cause it changes itself every moment. Unless one 
assumes one abiding entity enduring through all the three 
times or Bomo one who is immutable and omniscient, such 
ordinary activities as the implanting of qra^fs conformable 
to specific place, time and circumstances, and the 
evoking and joining together of memories would he 
impossible. 

Finally, other defects pointed out in the refutation of 
the etrgiji^ hold good mutaiia mutandis in the case of 
also (e. g. , SrKrcra; and ao on )- 
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3« What is IjtftJsiRlwf ? Has Sankara been able 
to explain the various contradictory 
Sruti passages as supporting his theory ? 

A. (a) To know we must know the 

meaning of the Sruti and Pramanya. Srutis according 
to Hindus are the revealed texts not composed by 
any being, not even by the God. The four Vedas, 
the Brabmapas and the Upanisads are generally 
regarded as constituting the Sruti texts. PrSmacya 
means the authoritative declaration on certain topics. 
For example, when the Veda ordains gg*nd.’ 

■we do not call in question the correctness of the statement 
but at once proceed to sot accordingly. It is this implicit 
belief in the correctness of tho Scriptural commands that 
characterizes a Hindu mind. Next a question arises as to 
the scope and limitations of the g fam q nq . The reply is as 
follows. Sruti is the sole authority in the case of all 
like Dharma and Adharma, (for example, cf. 

) The main purpose of Sruti is 
to unfold unto us only such facts as are beyond the 
scope of ordinary FramSnas such as Perception etc. ( cf. 

(| SJfts VI«T| u «i 

i *n« s w srftvnnfa 

i GJta-Bhssya 38. 67 ). 

But one may object ‘Well, we do find sometimes 
tWtl meddl Ing with Djst* affairs e. g. * 3ii&ffrrc*r ' 
andBOon. Is Sruti voidin that case ?’ The reply is that 
Sruti, if it appears to controvert ordinary experience. 
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is fco be interpreted in such a way that its bearing 
■would not be on every day matters, { (f. ) 

^ 3Tvrmt sgqffqig* q^R, w^ii* 

“aji-itw :, qj nmuiFfltR^s *n 1 ibid - ) 

(6) The occasions when Sankara has to reconcile 
various Sruti passages as supporting his theory are the 
following. 

( X ) 3TO^ or =«IR 1 tptq gntfpj 

vs. are<£Hw amfrj or 3ra%*ra smfiq; \ 

Sankara gets out of the difficulty by saying that 3THrC 
here does not mean complete non-existence but’ifc simply 
means a mass of existence which has not developed name 
and form The reasons to take the meaning this way are 
two. (1) What was said to be Asat in the beginning is 
said to be Bat at the end of the very sentence Again the 
between ^ ( which stands for the world ) and 
Asat shows that Asat here does not signify complete void. 
For, surely, how can the existence come out of non-exis- 
tence? { cf Gita. gra% faad Wfi or Br. 

Sutras II. 11 26 nmui vm'U'O )• (2) Secondly, if Asat 
were to mean complete nothingness, what is the fun of 
Baying , 3 R^w'K’ ’ Asat is Asat for all the three tuneB 


Remark We think Sankara 
himself out of the difficulty. 


ably extricated 


( II ) aram, or ^sngsmf^ 

VS inn «R lea mfi wft or wfli anw < 
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The first group states the identity of the individual 
Soul with, the Brahman while the second group states the 
superiority of the latter over the former. Sankara tries 
to get over the difficulty in the latter half of the n -hasya on 
Sutra IL I. 22 atf^K 3 Ho says that the dis- 

tinction between the Jlva and the Brahman is like the 
distinction "between Ghatak&Sa and the totality of AkS&a. 
Secondly when th& Ahheda hef wren the two j b realised foot 
merely theoretically understood J then all the difficulty 
is automatically solved ( amtf *ttRl rRi W, et^FPT 

m WQ W : l J But as long 

as the ifcsqsigH; goes on, the Brahman is certainly superior 
to the Jlva. 

Remark. Sankara’s explanation in this case is not very 
nound. His double-pouched prco?dure ( 1 . e and 

points of view ) and overreadiness to wash off the 
distinction between the Jlva and the Brohraan are not 
warranted by the wording of the Sutra 0 . It seems clear 
that the Sutrakara was anxious to maintain the difference 
"between the two. ( e. g. I. i. 17 or 

u^tni't, lit. iv 8. ). 

( IH ) ifc^i i^auls such as ‘ erg tqr iprftK ’ vs. 

Ufils like * eff'-jwiwuj * or * ft i&Pf...’ etc. 

Here we get two Srutis whiob state that the Brahman 
modifies itself and yet remains impartite, How to solve 
the contradiction? Sankara likes to dispose of the 
qftwtsfhs as the following:— 
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' qfrnMgft: 'T^TIHUpiNI^'rirtT? cfHim^r Tri l -WIHM l 
OFFR q)fH I 'RflIW%TT ^ 

( ^151 ) i ’ 


Remark. By hook or crook { e, 17. qurnf^i eto. ) 
Sankara essayR to divorce the Brahman from the world. 
He ia compelled to leaort to such make-shifts (£. e. changeB 
in the point of view) bBcauRe he, by 0 f Karya and 

Karana, understands the complete merging of the Karya 
into tho Karana. ( cf. 5 ETTJRf^aj n«Rt ). But 

BamSuuja who hy 3in~q<tf understands does 

not fight shy of the According to him every 

object in the world | 3 a real manifestation of the 
HiehcBt. All at and Acit cbjoct. i„ the Univotss form 
tho body of the Lord. Tho Brahmen i s unitary in tho 
sonsothatthe body andtho Soul form aunlty. Sankara's 
eiplanation in any case is not convincing. 


Q. 4 , Show with Illustrations where Sankara's 
commentary does not appear to retlecl 
exactly the view of the SHtrakarn. 


Er , f w "S achral illustrations from yarion, 

Sutras, wo shall give a general formula to detect Sankara’a 

wo SXa°«“yi e ng Q to prove SX" 8 * 

or the wo„d or to Li£5S£EE"£ES 

Iho Brahman, wo should e»Mj- proscribe ll.-r V ” 

a mhrcprcrenbitloiL The Tory feet that the "K 



describes tie Brahman as the source of 

■SiSrSpS;; 

To put i. differently, Satora m . S * > ™ 
better Brahma-Sutrakara tboug Th B following is 

interpreter of the present Brabiua-S“tra«- 
an Tempt to point outthe doubtful pl.es of mtaM* P 
tatiou in the Sankara-Bhasya II. 1 Bn ° 2 * 

§(u). illustrations from Parta ■- . 

(!) Sutra 9, 11. 23 ff. ‘ Tf ZLZ 

rj^nuiunui niuui nnlTur n ^ ‘ ' ’ 

erURPiPt uwwiuur u urTrul # 

( r.d. also SUtro. 1 and 28 for the >■ 

Remark. The m.iority of A . ££ *££*£ 
":t“ illustrations i» .tart *« 

UUW1TOW I. -- 7 !' CT «uISuW=l^t. ’ 

Remark. He,, the 

as that of the wtnpsu Th« aPp.»«o« «* i!lo ,h. 

in the sense ot 1 illusion ■ u also suspicious. I 9 

srasgpa 5 ust ebov0 ) 
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( 8 ) Sutra 14, 11. 159 ff. 

*$yi%c4 ? *7 M 4.*i [ 24ri; ’ 

Remark. Sutrakara's Isvara is q more concrete and 
potent entity. It does not seem protable that sucli sort of 
Isvsrft should depend for his essence ( viz. the ^K3, 
and s&Tfaol ) upon arr^timfta. Again the conception 
of Maya and Avidya in the Sankarite sense belongs to a 
later date. 

( 4 ) Sutra VL, 11. 16 ff. * 7R asrj ^fz*. wifi 31 T?HT- 
' 5Rm^n...^fn f|'aii^ , if3W5tonr^?ws tisrc, ?T3 

Remark. Note in the first instance Sankara's 
changes in the point of viow. Sankara tries to solve the 
problem of feJfnTO’IlftCtqs rather by force. He says that the 
Jft-a and the Brahman are one and that the -world does nob 
exist so that nil the problems, whether solved or unsolved, 
are no problems to him. But this is rather unworthy of a 
great diloctician like SankarScSryo. As we said in the 
beginning of this question ; to tTy to obliterate tha distin- 
ction between the Jlvas and the Brahman Is to hurl defiance 
In the face of the SQtrakSra. Secondly one can readily 
see that the 8 utrakira who is at groat pains to establish 
tholsvara’s Kamnatva of the world cannot bo willing to 
deny its existence altogether. More faithful interpreta- 
tion would be like tho following. Since the Agaraas vouch 
for tho distinction between the Jlras and tho Paramatmnn 
and elnea wo hold that the Paremltsuan is the cans b of tho 
world, our Paramstmac cannot bo responsible for tho 
At best tbor may apply to tho Jims. 
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( 5 ) The whole of the Sutra 23 Is wrongly Interpreted 
by Sankara. The obvious intention of the Sutra ia to 
prove the inapplicabihfy of the f &l l U ' - ' n ffifcts. But Sankara 
by various illustrations proceeds to show the 

and between the cause and the effect, 

which is properly the subject-matter of Sutras 4-10. 
The mo»6 satisfactory interpretations of the Sutra are : — 

{ i) Brahmfinanda SarasvatiV interpretation, 

i * 

( ii ) Srikantha’e and BSm&nuja’s interpretation, 

( 3*ftlf-pik ) n^?qs>?^f|Igqqi%: rim 

Mg,r$z mm ^^^trrg'rrRr: i ’ 

{ iii ) Madhva’s interpretation, 

4 WRRjrq ( %n#"-!TTqT?w;qrT ) 1 * 

(iv ) Dr. Belvalknr’s interpretation. 

Wo hammer and chisel Btonea in order to transform 
them into the Images of gods. The process of haromerina 
is extremely painful, but it elevates the stone to a superior 
position. Similarly the so-called miseries and restrictions 
of life are meant for the elevation of the Soul and he need 
not chafe at them. Henoo there is the inapplicability of 
because there is no real at all. 

Remark. The last interpretation, though not supported 
by tradition, seems to hit tho exact point of the Sutrak&ra. 
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(6) Sutra 27, 11. 44 ff. 

1 qRntB^t qfaiwaiaqi^tw*, gem'll (1 

Remark, Sankara fights shy of the UTCWUSfta because 
his point to prove is that the Vika tog and naturally this 
world are absolutely false. But the Sutrakara, and Rama- 
nuja for the matter of that, have no point in explaining 
away the According to them, every little thing 

in this world — whother Cetana or Acetana — is a real 
manifestation of tlie Biukroan. 

(7) Sutra 33, 11. 11 ff 

’ 

Remark Sankara’s explanation up to 1 sffest. ^3' 
spttj ’ is quite in keeping with the Sutmkara’s intention, 
"but it looks rather awkward when Sankara at once turns 
baok and says 1 ^ uroraumi gftvft'l ’ and so on. 
is certainly significant lor the Sutrakara. Again here we 
ryot only come across the changes in the point of view but 
also the typical formula of Sankara m. 3{f^-TK*ItPITiPfU .. 
etc. All these make-ahiftB of Sankara seem to go against 
the view of the Sutrakara. 

Illustrations from Pada 2 . 

(8) Sutra 3, 11. 13 ff. 

*H. i- 24— m 
( No. 1 ) flfcRias i ( No. 2 ) g qir- 

2^ 1 ' (qTRT'QSE^n (No. 3) 3 i)(Our wording). 



Remark. Just not. tea 

learned Scdryn Iras. B *> now an '“f 0 “ t Ba i 
when cornered, at once changes Ja Ultimate 

tile looks rather strong. while d rscus.mg : tt b*J™ ” ™ 

Reality. Tb. multifarious oS« of the idW * ft>reol 

a flux of mind and prevent ns from 8 r P 
intention of the Sutrakara. 

(9) Sutra 32, 11.3 ff. . 

'sign muMfaMH-ginruMhtB algiftBd' 
^dnliUHlJffifruail'H ffjni tU JT51TS> 

Urn: run tfd 1 ’ 

Remark. Jt Is simply unbelievable that tt» 
while refuting ■ eyeloin, would mate »ns h “ , 

hi. mention of the founder nnd “ 

eyrfem, e.peoially in the case of Buddha h 
have been filled with the milt o» I 
suffering humanity hot for the whole V-l™™. 
charge < ,« , u» * UWS > ‘ b °"‘ hU rf ft. 

nature and bring, drsgrac. to to rejnrt.t.on of ft. 
SutrakSra 

(10) Sutra 45, 1L 3 ff- 
' iRflufMusT aula 5 > ’ 

Remark. The Sutratera would never k^e pointed 
out^t^ as the defect of the Pancaratm tyKtem, for there 
is really no>^l in that system. As pi J 

points out, the words of dissatisfaction ^ 

in SSndDya'a mouth are intended merely ^n-wratswra™ 
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and not for tRfcsJ. Sankara has certainly missed his 
mark when he points out this flimsy defect. Note in this 
connection the following caustic remark of Ramanuja on 
Sankara. 

* q2pr 

M^SW'ni ’-M 41*11 ^ is \ * 

§ (b) Doubly-Interpreted Sutras. 

The second broad division where the misinterpreta- 
tion of the Sfltras may, with good reasons, be suspected 
is tho doubly-interpreted SQtras Wherever there is a 
double interpretation of a Sutra, ono fact becomes clear 
mz. that the Bbasyakira is not quite sure of the intention 
of the Sutra in question. Secondly tbero is n possibility 
of either of them being wrong, ( in the sense that it may 
not he intendod by tho Satrabara ). And a logical exten- 
sion of this doubtful position is : * May there not be still 
» third interpretation really intended by the Sutraklra? ’ 
And if this be tme, both the interpretations proposed 
by the Bhssyakara may not bo meant by the SQtrokaro. 

The following are tho d oubly-i nt b r pre ted Sutras in 
Pad as 1 and 2 of AdbySya no 2. 

( 1 ) Sutra II. i 15. * ^ I \ 

Sankaia proposes to read the Sutra as bm r v tqsrq:'. This 
reading might be suggested to him by tho K t '-TH ^TT no. 9 
whoso foruth Pads is 'tt (W l if 1 »r ffr-t i Sankara’s proposed 
reading is certainly decisive and forceful but his envious 
critics have accused him roundly ol wilful perversion 
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«. g. VaTlabha remarks ‘ p ^ ft™* < - c ' B ™ #n 

**I ) =1 sraS^ i era rp TCrawW 1 ' 

( 2 ) sat™ II. it 35. ' rra sn'rare"*' 1 * ft"*' 1 1 

In the first interpretation, the word ‘ P“ J ®“ ““ “ 
■by turn’ 'alternately'. In the second it d»"»‘ e3 
in g succeesion. 

(3) S0traH.it 36. • ' 

let interpretation. («S»ft = ) 'WW' 05 

Ilnd interpretation. ( ft-WWIS ) 

^ oft® ®n 5 , irasmtffii oniM*™' 

qftnunt i 

( 4 ) Sutra XI. ii. 39. ' 1 ’ 

stRtBH = W Material l.to rord ete. upon whirl, fh. 
Agont is to operate, 

= (ii) Material body (Sarlra). 

( 5 ) Sutra IL ii 40. ‘ ^ ' ' 

= (i) Like tbe organs such as Cak9 ™ 

(li) Possesstnp the Kanina i e. body etc. 

§ (c) SH^nrrars. 

„™, is really a coniradintionintermn for a Blssya 
eoeoSto its definition means the enpoed.™ J * 
Sutras in term, always , ) “sut the 

Sutras. ( tf . . ip’fi n.*'3<"™ v ' 
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Bhssyakarss often transgress their limitations and indulge’ 

in to vurfM Ttaa P"ttais of to Bhssya 

re very useful to determine the philosophy of the Bhasya- 
kara himself. But this means that these portions may 
propound views which the Sutrakara did not even con- 
ceive. occurs in the following places in our 


( 1 ) The last portion of II. ii. 10. The discussion of 
the relations between OT>, etc. 

( 2 ) Sutra II. ii. 17. The discussion of Ayutasiddha 
things and of theuntenability of the doctrine of Samavaya. 

( 3 ) Three of the four extra arguments used by 
Sankara in the refutation of the Buddhistic Idealism. 

jst. Sutra, II. ii 28. 11. 63-65. 

2nd. Sutra, IF. ii. 28. 11. 67-81. 

3rd, Sutra, II. ii. 28. 11. 82-91. 

Thus, the three broad divisions viz. §s (a\ (b), and 
(c), exhaust all the doubtful places of misinterpretation in 
our prescribed text* 


•Numbers of Snirsi and lines refer to Dr. Eelralkar’a edition of 
the Brabmamira— Slnkata— BhSsya, 




4 THE PROBLEM OF THE AUTHOR SHIP AND 
THE DATE OF THE ARTHASASTRA. » 

The tradition assigns the authorship of the ArfhaSasfcra 
to the credit of Kautilya, the well-known Prime Minister 
of Chandragupta, This view is supported by two foots, 

(a) There are dozens and scores of references in 

Sanskrit literature vouching for Kautilya’s 
authorship of the ArthasSstra and for the 
identity of Kautilya with the Premier of 
Chandragupta. e.g. 

(1) VisnupurSDfl narrates 

(XXIV, 6-7.) 

(2) Kimandaka (300 A. D.) confesses that his 
* Kltisira’ is an epitome of Knutilya’g work 
on Artha&stra and regards KauRlya his 
Guru. 

(3) Mudri-Rsksasa points in the same direction. 
toi tfwFg'rai sFyr$?n n 

Sftih n 

(b) Secondly, tho ArthaiSstra itself contains some 

references to its author- e.g . : — 
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(1) i 

kW R^ j '6‘H' , 4I?^fTT’3; II *( p. g ) 

(2) ^5jIWI ct !^7R SPfrPTO^TT =q- 1 

*fep*f WPW II (p. 75) 

(3) ^fTVPTcTI ^ 'TS I 
arwiGjm^ns \iraw3 ^j; II ( p. 431 ) 

But the European scholars who are generally avers© 
to concede the early date of Sanskrit works try to 
relegate these verses to the realm of spurious Inter- 
polations. But in the present case at least they cannot put 
foTththis stock-in-trade argument. Because this supposi- 
tion lands us into two difficulties. Firstly, as pointed out 
by Jacobi, 1 if they ( «. e, the above versos ) are taken out, 
then the customary metrical conclusion will be wanting 
in the chapters oonoerned.' Therefore these verses have 
got to be taken as the integral parts of the text Secondly, 
this assumption involves the fault of Mutual Dependence* 
( ) Thus the spurious nature of the vorscs 
would be proved only when the Aithasastra is proved 
to belong to a later date by means of independent 
arguments and the later date of the ArthasSEtra would bo 
established when these verses are proved to be spurious 
interpolations. 

But there are othor grounds on which the European 
scholars— "prominently. Jolly, Keith, and Winternitz— 

* bombers of pages or chapter* refer to the Mysore edition of 
the ArthaSsatra 
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deny the identity of Kautilya with the Premier of Chart- 
drsgupta. Theit main arguments are : — 

(1) A busy man like the Maury a minister could not 
possibly find time to write such a fat volume on a subject 
which comprises diverse branches of knowledge. 

(2) In the Arthasastra Itself there is not the slightest 
reference either to Chsndrsgupfo or to Pdtalipntra, hjs 
capital. 

(3) Kautilya mentions himself in the third person 
( ^IcT Tri^q; ) not less than 72 times. This makes one infer 
that Kautilya also, like other authorities mentioned in the 
AithaS&stra such as Visalaksa, Parssara etc., might bo a 
third party and not the author himself. 

(4) The account given by Megasthenes, who being 
the Greek ambassador at the Court of Chandragupto is 
expeoted to have more authentic knowledge of the 
Maury on rule, doo3 not tally with that given by Kautilya. 

(5) Kautilya, while quoting tho requisites of the 
preparation of alchemy, mentions one substance which 
contains mercury. But mercury was not found before 
400 A. D. 

(6) The veraea in the Aithasastra arc quite similar 
to those of the MahSbhSrata and the Bamayana in their 
form and technic, showing thereby that the author of the 
Arthas5stra could not have lived before the Christian Era. 

(7) Tho pedantic and elaborate divisions of the 
Arthas>3stra lend colour to the view that the Arthasastra ' 
is the work of one or more Pandits rather than that of the- 



■very practical Prime Minister of Cbandragupta. Politi- 
cians are always inclined to countenance the thumb- 
rules rather than the scholastic elaborations of polity. 

(8) The general appearance of the ArthatSEtra 
■suggests that it ia rather the work of a school than that 
•of an individual author whether you like to call him an 
ordinary man in the Btreet or the Prime Minister of 
'Chandrngupta 

A careful reader, however, cannot fail to And that oil 
these arguments of the Occidental scholars are more or 
less trumpery. We shall now try to show how these 
arguments fall to the ground seriatim '■ — 

(1) This is tho weakest of these arguments. There are 
other parallel examples. For example, Sayana the Prime 
Minister of the king of Yijayanngar could End leisure to 
write a stupendous commentary on the Vedas. 

(2) There is really no logical necessity which can 
compel Kautilya to mention Cbandragupta or his capital, 
Pataliputra The fact of non-mention merely evinces the" 
■universal applicability of the work. "We aro, however 
going to show in our own Independent arguments that 
there ore some indirect references to Chandragupta. 

(3) Kautilya’s roforence to himself in the third 
person cannot rule out the possibility of his being tho 
author of tho work. In India, the author's mention in 
the third person is a piece of literary etiquette. Mention 
in tho first person, according to Indian authors, always 
indicates the immodesty and the self-ass ertivoness of 
the author. 
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(4) We are going to show in the sequel that the 
accounts given by Megasibenes and Kautilyado tally as 
regards the important items And even if there be any 
discrepancies in the minuter details, we cannot afford to 
"forget the fact that Megasthenes was, after all, a 
.foreigner and that a small degree of Inauthsnticity 
in his account is bound to be there We need not on that 
score take poor Kautilya to task. 

(5) In the first place, wo deny that inBicury was not 
-found before 400 A. I». It might have been found even 
earlier by the Indian Alchemists Secondly, the text on 
which the scholars have raisod this superstructure is open 
to more than one interpretation and does not restrict us to 
take the word nocooaarlly mean mercury. 

(6) This argument has no probative value since the 
■dates of the Matnbh5mta and the P.am 5 y an a themsolvos 
are not yet beyond the pales of discussion. 

(7) The divisions of the ArthasSstra may be nume- 

toue owing to tho diversity of topics discussed, but they 
are not at nil pedantic. On the other hand there nro 
grounds to suppose that tho author was a very practical 
politician and not merely a political theorist. For example, 
the sentence ' w-j'PIgttft *p 53 ' shows 

the author's deep Insight into the nature of man, Tho 
following area few quotations which countenance ths 
•ms view .— 

(1) jT=vfnti rpn OSrvpTTpHt oitf t ( Chip, lit ) 

(2) rp.*t gi'PpT tt..!*- * r ^T < ( Clip. 31) 
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(3) onfintjSnj « i ( Cliap. 40) 

( 4 ) qhvjyfc wft**nt dwjj i ( Chap. 26 ) 

Lastly, wq ore inclined to believe that the Prime 
Minister of a great omporor must BUrely hove more chances 
to derive a thorough information of multitudinous depart- 
ments of the State than a Pandit especially in an age in 
which there can he only few possibilities of kuowing the 
state of politics from books. 

(8) This final argument of thB Opposition lays the axe 
at tbo root of the question. If it bo proved that the Artha- 
isSstia is not the work of an individual then the contention 
that the Prime Minister of Ohandragupta is the author of 
the work automatically falls down for the simple reason 
that he also is an individual But wo orB saved from 
accepting this unwelcome position by the following 
observations : — 

(t) Keutilya often refers to his predecessors, ‘a 
fact which betrays thB critical tendency un- 
raistakab] y Buggesti ve of an individual anther 
(“) Profuseness of criticism, want of sequence 
and contradictions in the Arthasastra seem 
ordinarily to be the faults of an individual 
writer. In school-books a great cave is taken 
to round off the angularities of the text 
(iw) EautQya refers to schools by using » 
plural number (eg toto, urt*W etc.) and 
to an individual author by a singular 
( e 9 W5TST, fqspr etc.) 
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(to) Kautilya puts forth ,the views of various 
schools and authors neither in their chrono* 
logical order nor in the order of their 
worthiness. * The arranging of the Scaryas 
in such an arbitrary order is possible only to 
a great Master and not to one or more 
writers of text-hooks.' 

The fact is that the Book begot the school and not 
the school the hook. 

Wo have thus at length refuted the agrumsnts 
of the Western scholars. But mere refutation of the 
objections does not necessarily mean the establishing 
of cur thesiB viz., that the author of the ArthaSSstra is 
Kautllya, the well-known Prime Minister of Chandragupta. 
Upti! now we have shown that the author of the Artha* 
65 s trn roust himself he a great politician arid not merely 
a political theorist Now our ondeavour will be to 
show that it la quite possible for the author to bo a con- 
temporary of Chnndrogupta. 

The following are our own positive arguments to 
establish our thesis 5 — 

(1) There ts a striking similarity hetween the 
accounts given by Wcgnsthonos and Kautilya. t. o - — 

(i) Fragment 34 of Megnatbenes’ ‘Iudica* clo«ely 
resembles the 'Adhyaksapracira’in tbo Artha- 
ktstra. For instance, the sentence 'of the 
great officers of the State, some have charge 
of the market, others of the city, others of tbo 
soldiers’ from 'Indies* ha** its analogue In tho 
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AithaSastra in the chapters on PanySdkyaksa, 
Nagaraka and Sen&dhyabsa respectively. 
The same is the case with other officers 
referred to in ‘Indica*. 

(u) Indies's reference to elephants 'turning the 
scale of victory' has a parallel in the 
sentence ‘haatipradhSno vijayo hi raj Ram’ 

( p 50 ). 

(m) Indica states that every department was head- 
ed by a Bo3td of temporary officers Kautilya 
also says: ‘ hnstya6varathap5dStamaneA<im(i- 
kh ija ma vasthapay et ' ( p. 57 ) He speaks of 
temporary officers in chapter 27 while disouss- 
ing the qualities of the officers. 

(2) The Edicts of Asoka compare favourably with 
the account given by the Arthasastra For oxamplo, both 
of them ordain that cakravSkas, sarikas, ham3as and 
datyuhas shall ha exempted from slaughter. The Zanana 
system (Purdah system } which is indicated by the word 
(K Ed V } IS also referred to 10 the Kautillyam 
( SutrSdhyaksa p 114 ) etc. 

Nay, there are reasons to believe that Kautilya lived 
even earlier. ASoka in his edicts prohibited the holding 
of the 'SainSjaB 1 or tho so-called convlval meetings ( cf. 

^ l) Now the 

SamSjag were the joyous meetings where wine could ho 
distilled by any persons. But by the time of A§okn, 
these Ssmljas seem to have defeated tbelr original purpose 
and were looked upoo rather as the opportunities for com- 
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towM* 1 lbe f? 4oW s ® ,,CT ® 

no such loti''® ^ occa sion3. C te 0 [ the 

allows e^tL'lieh' ( Kaulily 3 lbr ough the 

'TZftgtsrzz *•— * lbM 

Uw> in to mentioned 

j- s 

^»^r.s:rf^ sooB - a 
ssssssv-ii. !ndiiect «*— ,o 

(ii) SthMAtra..?™* 

iffi5S3%5S?$ 

ot Penial S csth0 ot d, 

>’or «nmP^'^ au y p. ln i ( 8 hould be edition 

^tzz •s&’ZZ*- B “ 4 “'” 
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had played havoc with the Srauta religion. Reference -i 
often made to the temples of Vanina, Jaynnta, Vnisravana 
etc.— the old Vedic deities. The Pauianic deities such as 
"Rama, Krana, Sivb etc., seem to have obtained no signi- 
ficant position in the days of Kautilyn, To n modem 
scholar, the otmoaphero of the Arthasasfcra appoars to ho 
quaint and misty. 

In the foregoing discussion, we have tried to establish 
two facts nz., that the author of the ATthas&stra must him- 
self ho a great politician filling a high office of the State 
and that it is quite possible for him to live in the days of 
Chandragupta Adding to these the support of the tradi- 
tion, the present writer is led to believe that Knutilya, tho 
Prirao Minister of Chandragupta, should bo the author of 
the Arthas^stra 

Once we agree to look upon the Prime Minister of 
Chandragupta as the author of the -work, the problem of its 
date remains no longer difficult For, Chandragupta ruled 
from 321 to 298 B. C and consequently the date of tho 
Arthasastra goes as back as the first quarter of the fourth 
century B C No cogent reasons have yet been put forth 
which can dislodge us from our present conclusion. 

The importance of this early date can hardly be ovor- 
estimated. We ate proud to note the satisfactory state of 
Indian civilisation even, at Buch a staggering antiquity. 
This date also helps U3 to repudiate India’s alleged in- 
debtedness to Greeks and others os regards Equity, Law 
and general civilisation. 
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